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Why  Thomas  Ross  and  Morton  Kondracke 
earned  a  1971  Marshall  Field  award 


Washington  Bureau  Chief  Tom  Ross  and  reporter  Mort  Kondracke  worked 
around  the  clock  for  1 0  days  to  produce  a  stunning  series  of  national  exclusives 
on  the  Pentagon  Papers.  This  after  other  major  metropolitan  newspapers  were 
enjoined  from  publishing  classified  material. 

Ross  and  Kondracke  brought  to  bear  all  of  their  reportorial  contacts  and  fash¬ 
ioned  expert  stories  under  continuing  deadline  pressures. 

It  is  rare  that  any  newspaper  has  a  running  exclusive  of  the  dimension  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  We  are  proud  that  we  could  bring  this  story  to  our  readers 
and  equally  proud  of  Tom  Ross  and  Mort  Kondracke  whose  ingenuity,  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  investigative  prowess  made  it  all  possible.  Their  award-winning 
effort  is  what  readers  have  come  to  expect  from  The  Bright  One. 


CHICAGO 

Sun-limes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


'You  guys  continue  to  produce 
in  the  Pasadena  Union 
the  first  100%  reader  interest 
paper  in  the  U.S.A.* 


He  said  it.  We  didn  t.  He.  in  this  case,  is 
Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters,  an  old  pro  it  there 
ever  was  one  and  a  newspaperman  whose 
opinions  are  respected  by  his  peers.  When 
Stuffy  says  the  Pasadena  Union  is  patterned 
for  the  little  guy  who  doesn  t  give  a  damn 
about  a  lot  of  the  guff  that  goes  into  most 
newspapers. '■  he  knows  what  he's  talking 
about. 

Why  not?  His  newspaper  experience  dates 
back  to  pre-World  War  I  days  and  includes 
holding  down  editors'  jobs  for  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star.  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune.  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune.  Knight 
Newspapers  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


'That  dump  I?" 
how  The  Bowl 
came  about 


Who's  wrong?  Noder?  the  State? 
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JPl  approQch 
to  spur  schools 


Dirscfors  ogreo 
on  undorgroond 


£d  Soliamoto  4  Bie  stage 


A  thing  shapad  Ilka  o  bat 


What  is  the  Pasadena  Union?  It’s  the  newest,  brightest  and  most  colorful  news¬ 
paper  in  the  West  —  and  we  mean  in  editorial  content,  art  and  format.  Each  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  the  Pasadena  Union  has  large  four-color  art  on  the  front  page  and  is  de¬ 
livered  to  100,000  homes  in  the  Western  San  Gabriel  Valley  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  this  exciting  new  addition  to  the  Copley  Newspapers’ 
family  looks  like,  write  to  the  Pasadena  Union,  235  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
91101.  We  know  you’ll  like  what  you  see. 

^  Copletj  Meufspopts 

Represented  by  Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 
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Out  of  eight  prizes, 
we  won  four. 


Gannett's  Rochester  Newspapers  won  half  the  prizes  in  the  large  paper  category  of  the 
New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association's  writing  competition. 

In  a  separate  contest,  two  of  our  photographers  won  awards,  too. 

We  weren't  surprised.  Greater  Rochester  readers  are  used  to  outstanding  journalism.  So 
it  figured  when  we  won: 

•  First  prize,  spot  news,  to  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  for  coverage  of  President  Nixon's 
June  visit  to  Rochester. 

•  First  prize,  depth  reporting,  to  the  D&C's  James  R.  Stear  and  Daniel  T.  Van  Atta  for  a 
series  disclosing  a  county  manager's  business  holdings. 

•  Second  prize,  spot  news,  to  John  Walter  and  Herman  Archunde  of  The  Times-Union 
for  a  raceway  tragedy  coverage. 

•  Second  prize,  feature  writing,  to  Del  Ray  of  the  D&C  for  a  story  about  the  family  of  a 
young  murder  suspect. 

•  Two  prizes  for  photography,  to  Bob  Gapsky  and  Jim  Laragy. 

Good  photo/news  teams  create  prize-winning  newspapers.  We  have  them.  They  do. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


better  than  just  G,  GP,  R,  &  X 

What's  wrong  with  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America  movie  rating  system? 

A  lot,  readers  told  The  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
They've  seen  GP-roted  movies  with  rather  explicit 
love  scenes.  And  they've  viewed  on  R-roted  movie 
or  two  they  wouldn't  mind  their  lO-yeor-olds 
watching. 

St.  Petersburg  Times  editors  and  critics  studied 
the  rating  system  and  decided  readers  were  right. 
G,  GP,  R  and  X  just  don't  give  enough  information 
about  the  content  of  the  films. 

Moviegoers  want  a  rating  system  that  really  tells 
what  they  can  expect  when  they  pay  for  their  tick¬ 
ets.  We've  developed  a  system  our  readers  like.  It 
works  this  way: 

With  our  movie  reviews  we  include  a  mini-review 
rating  the  movie  in  the  areas  of  sex,  violence,  pro¬ 
fanity  and  nudity. 

For  an  example,  let's  suppose  our  critic  reviews  a 
movie  in  which  there  are  some  explicit  sex  scenes. 
Our  mini-review  would  show  this  symbol: 


If  there  is  profanity  and  explicit  sex  scenes,  our 
mini-review  would  exhibit  two  symbols: 


If  there  is  profanity,  nudity,  violence  and  explicit 
sex,  our  mini-review  would  show  all  four  symbols: 


You  get  the  idea! 

We  hope  our  mini-reviews  help  parents  guide  the 
viewing  of  their  children.  And  give  adults  a  clearer 
preview  of  the  content  of  the  movie. 

Continued  emphasis  on  ideas  that  serve  readers 
has  made  us  Florida's  No.  2  newspaper. 


|Jrtprsbur0  ilimrs 

-  FLORIDA'S  BEST  NE\WSPAPER  ^ 


P  O  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Central  Region. 
Hotel  Ponchartrain,  Detroit. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza,  Boston. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

19- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

20- 22— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

22 — National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Shera- 
ton-Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

22- 23 — South  Carolina  Press  Association — Ecology  and  environmental  work¬ 
shop.  Clemson  University,  Clemson,  S.C. 

23- 24 — Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association.  Hershey  Motor  Lodge, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

24-  National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Re- 
gency-Hyatt  House,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 

24-27 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Challenges  to  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga. 

24-26 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Williamsburg  Lodge, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

24-27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  York. 

24- Nov.  5 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

25- 29 — Inter- American  Press  Association.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

25— National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  In¬ 
ternational  Hotel,  Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Cal. 

27-30 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

29 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Journalism  Foundation:  Photography 
Workshop.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia,  S.C. 

NOVEMBER 

3-5 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-the-classroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Medina. 

5-6— Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors.  Rancho  Ber¬ 
nardo,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

7-19 — API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

10- 11 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Saddle  Brook,  N.  J. 

12- 13 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes.  Wisconsin  Center, 
Madison. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

13 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  newsroom  seminar.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

19- 20— Oh  io  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbus,  O. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  news  clinic.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

DECEMBER 

5-17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75.000  circulation). 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

7 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

JANUARY 

2-14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8- 11— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

23-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 
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We  gave  em  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  flourishing  plant. 


Buying  other  companies  is 
one  way  for  a  business  to  ex¬ 
pand -but  “growing  your 
own"  has  very  special  satis¬ 
factions. 

That’s  why,  when  Everett 
Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came 
to  us  with  an  idea  for  their 
new  business,  we  were  glad 
to  back  them. 

The  idea?  A  remarkable 
new  way  to  duplicate  intri¬ 
cately-carved  wood  compo¬ 


nents  of  furniture  in  flawless 
plastic  reproductions.  Looks 
just  like  the  real  thing-and 
much  less  expensive. 

This  product  tied  in  beauti- 
fully  with  our  interest  in 
home  furnishings-an  inter¬ 
est  stemming  not  only  from 
our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  our  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  include  Bigelow  San¬ 
ford  Inc.  (carpets).  Lea  Indus¬ 
tries,  American  Drew,  and 
Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Company  (office  chairs  and 
lounge  furniture).  So  we  in¬ 
vested  the  seed  money  to 
start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 
flourishing  in  a  26,000 
square-foot  plant,  with  50 
emptoyees. 

Helping  a  new  business 
get  started  is  only  one  of  the 
ways  we  like  to  encourage 
people.  You’ll  be  reading 
about  some  of  the  others  in 
the  months  to  come. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


Attention 

JOURNALISM 

Professors 

and 

Students . . . 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  get 
special  student  circulation  rates  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industiy? 

Special  rate  for  entire 
semester,  only  $3.20  for  16  weekly 
issues,  mailed  in  bulk,  to  your 
classroom.  Keep  up-to-date  every 
week  on  news  and  events  in  the 
newspaper  business,  including 
E&P’s  marketplace  for  journalism 
job  opportunities,  up  to  six  pages 
of  classified  ads  a  week! 

TO  ORDER  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  COPIES  OF  E&P 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON: 


Circulation  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  each 

week  for  16  weeks  at  the  special  student  rate  of  $3.20  per 

semester.  Our  check  or  purchase  order  for  $ _ 

is  enclosed. 

Professor’s  name:  _ _ 

Name  of  School:  _ _ _ 

Address:  _ 


*  City  _ State  _ Zip _  j 

I  I 

L........— ——————J 
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CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


CATCH-LINES  TURNS  ACTION-LINE  this  week  as  the 
winds  of  the  Fall  convention-workshop-seminar-roundtable-cri- 
tique  season  begin  to  stir.  Into  our  hands  has  fallen  a  paper¬ 
back  book  which  may  be  of  some  help  to  those  now  in  training 
to  attend,  to  address,  or  to  cover,  the  up-coming  season.  The 
title:  “How  To  Survive  A  Convention — with  or  without  your 
wife.” 

The  author  is  Jack  R.  Morris  of  Dallas,  who  sets  the  tone 
by  his  table  of  contents  headline:  “In  case  someone  asks  if 
you  have  done  any  worthless  reading  lately,  you  can  mention 
any  of  these  chapters.  So  we  will:  If  Your  Wife’s  A  Nag  .  .  . 
You’d  Better  Go  Stag!  It’s  Your  Funeral  ...  If  You  Take  the 
Kids  or  Your  Arrogant  Poodle.  Some  Assorted  Tips  On  Annoy¬ 
ing  the  Convention  Manager.  Wear  Your  Badge  Proudly  .  .  . 

Not  Loudly.  Credit  Managers  Live  in  Ice  Houses.  Keep  Your 
Cotton  Pickin’  Camera  Out  of  People’s  Faces. 

Mr.  Morris’  final  chapter  concludes:  “.  .  .  if  you  have  jour¬ 
neyed  all  the  w'ay  to  and  from  your  convention  and  feel  sure 
you  did  nothing  wrong,  you  had  better  see  a  head-shrinker  right 
away.  There  is  something  wrong  with  you. 

“It  appears  that  no  one  has  yet  reported  if  in  heaven  there 
are  conventions,  but  it  doesn’t  take  too  much  imagination  .to 
suspect  that  hell’s  calendar  is  ablaze  with  convention  dates.  In 
fact,  a  theory  about  this  subject  has  been  making  the  rounds 
...  all  good  people  go  to  heaven,  and  those  who  continue  to 
practice  their  miserable  deeds  on  earth  eventually  go  to  some 
eternal  convention  .  .  .” 

The  book  should  be  available  about  now.  published  by  Droke 
House  of  Atlanta.  The  back  cover  identifies  Mr.  Morris  as  “a 
dedicated  and  devotedly  loyal  Senior  Vice  President  of  one  of 
the  Nation’s  larger  Life  Insurance  companies.” 

*  *  * 

THE  WITCHING  HOUR— The  British  Press  Council  has 
made  a  ruling.  It  has  decided  that  journalists  are  not  to  tele¬ 
phone  citizens  in  pursuit  of  a  comment  after  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night — without  good  and  sufficient  reason.  The  council  made 
its  decision,  so  the  New  York  Daily  News  reports,  after  Lord 
Inglewood  complained  he  had  been  awakened  early  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  asked  for  a  comment  on  an  allegation  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  grant  was  helping  to  subsidize  pig-sticking  (hunting  boars 
with  spears)  at  the  British  pavillion  of  the  world  hunting  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Budapest. 

*  *  * 

A  LADY  IN  ELKHORN,  W'isconsin.  sends  a  paragraph  from 
the  Elkhorn  Independent  explaining  to  readers  that  “Much 
time  is  spent  in  all  newspaper  offices  tracking  down  rumors.  If 
they  prove  to  be  true,  they  often  become  news.  If  not.  the  notes 
on  the  story  slide  off  the  desk  into  the  waste  basket.  In  trying 
to  determine  the  time  that  a  recently  reported  incident  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened,  we  came  up  with  the  following  an¬ 
swers  from  four  different  sources:  Tt  happened  last  night,  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  at  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon,  just  before 
breakfast.’  ” 

*  *  * 

TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS?  The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
head  announced:  “Governor’s  Aide  To  Begin  Bland  Lectures.” 
Truth  to  tell,  the  story  was  about  a  lecture  series  at  Richard 
Bland  College. 

*  «  * 

“EVEN  WHEN  THE  SUN  SHINES  it’s  hard  for  editorial 
writers  nowadays  to  find  cheerful  subjects,  but  in  a  rainy  spell 
such  as  now  besets  the  Low  country  the  message  tends  to  be 
wet  as  well  as  gloomy,”  explained  a  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  & 
Courier  editorial  man  the  other  day.  “Nevertheless,  we  shall  try 
to  count  our  blessings,  as  soon  as  the  man  comes  to  pump  out 
the  cellar,  and  the  children  find  something  to  do  that  doesn’t 
require  supervision  by  grownups.” 
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Oregon  is 
a  newspaper  town. 


Portland’s  two  “city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  1 ,000,000  metro  market 
—and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 

PORTLAND  IS 

Best 

Test 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS  EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 

THE  OREGONIAN -OREGON  JOURNAL 

Fortlsnd,  Oregon  97201.  Roprotontod  notionolly  by  Nowhouto  Nowtpap«r»,  Inc..  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


Rob*rf  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  CIreuIationi 
Member,  American 
Busineea  Preaa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30.  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 75.09% 


The  Constitutional  guarantee 

We  recommend  for  reprinting  by  all  newspapers  these  words  from 
the  testimony  of  Stanford  Smith,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  before  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  this  week: 

“It  is  necessary  at  this  time  in  our  nation’s  history  to  re-examine 
the  purposes  and  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

“In  attempting  to  assess  where  we  are  in  that  respect,  we  believe  it 
is  important  to  review  the  point  of  origin  and  to  retrace  highlights  of 
the  journey  to  the  present. 

“History  teaches  us  many  lessons  if  we  will  but  learn.  The  genesis 
of  freedom  of  the  press  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  is  an  example.  The  important  point  which  is 
sometimes  ignored  today  is  that  the  original  demand  for  a  guarantee 
of  press  freedom  came  not  from  those  who  were  then  engaged  in  the 
business  of  publishing  newspapers  or  other  types  of  publications.  The 
demand  came  from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  who  knew  from  recent 
experience  the  threat  to  all  individual  liberties  if  there  is  not  freedom 
of  the  press  and  no  freedom  of  speech. 

“We  need  to  emphasize  that  point  continually.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  embodied  in  our  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  not  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  news  dissemination . 

“Yet  in  a  world  where  change  is  a  constant  and  crisis  a  certainty, 
no  freedom  is  ever  indefinitely  secure.  Under  even  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  a  time  when  freedom  of  the  press 
will  not  be  under  challenge — in  court  and  out. 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  any  liberty,  and  surely  that  will 
continue  to  be  true  where  press  freedom  is  concerned. 

“But,  more  than  being  vigilant,  the  press  must  above  all  be  re¬ 
sponsible — which  is  to  say  professional,  conscientious,  discreet,  fair 
and  accurate — in  discharging  its  cardinal  obligation,  its  reason  for 
existence:  to  serve  the  American  public  as  a  medium  of  infoimation 
and  enlightenment. 

“That  equation  requires,  however,  that  the  public  have  a  clear  and 
deep  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  free  press.  For  if  the  public 
doubts  that  the  press  is  doing  its  job,  if  it  fails  to  value  the  role  of 
a  press  in  protecting  the  foundations  of  a  free  society,  then  all  of  this 
country’s  institutions  will  be  in  peril.” 

The  AN  PA  Foundation,  now  engaged  in  a  $10  million  endow¬ 
ment  campaign,  has  given  the  highest  priority  to  an  expanded  educa¬ 
tional  effort  to  develop  “a  greater  public  appreciation  for  the  role 
of  a  free  press  in  a  democratic  society”  and  deserves  the  support  of 
every  segment  of  the  newspaper  business. 
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Short  Takes 


letters 


IT’S  AN  OBLIGATION 

Ted  Joseph’s  concern  over  the  ethics  of 
“impersonation  and  deception”  (E&P, 
Oct.  2)  is  admirable.  Perhaps,  since  I 
left  active  newspaper  work  some  30  years 
ago  but  retain  an  active  interest  in  it, 

I  can  be  somewhat  objective. 

I  engaged  in  numerous  “impersona¬ 
tions”  as  a  reporter.  Back  then,  many 
union  locals  were  not  hospitable  to  report¬ 
ers  at  their  meetings,  but  I  covered  many 
of  them,  dressed  in  whatever  the  working 
clothes  of  the  members  might  be.  You  may 
recall  the  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  era  which  stemmed  from  re¬ 
porters  like  me  adopting  Jewish  names 
and  backgrounds  and  attempting  to 
achieve  admission  to  first-class  hotels, 
tenancy  in  first-class  neighborhoods  and 
apartment  houses,  membership  in  clubs 
essential  to  advancement  in  professions, 
matriculation  at  top  colleges,  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  major  industries  and  corporations. 
The  maladministration  of  public-sup¬ 
ported  nonprofit  social  welfare  agencies 
was  disclosed  by  reporters  who  worked 
their  way  into  and  up  in  these  agencies 
without  disclosing  their  news  occupation. 

I  believe  that  “impersonation  and  de¬ 
ception”  in  these  cases  and  similar  cases 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  newspapers’ 
obligation  to  report  to  the  public  on  pub¬ 
lic  issues.  Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries  similarly  engaged  ever 
thought  of  the  First  Amendment  as 
either  justifying  or  not  justifying  the 
practice.  We  thought  of  it  as  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  our  calling. 

In  short,  I  think  Mr.  Joseph  can  well 
be  concerned  with  specific  instances  of 
impersonation  and  deception  and  the 
abuse  of  the  practice,  but  not  whether 
the  practice  is  ever  justified  or  defensible. 

Mel  White 


PART.-nME  FACULTY 

Every  J-school,  surely,  is  relying  heavily 
on  working  newspeople.  If  you  look  at  ours, 
you  find  only  one  person  on  the  full-time 
payroll — me  (with,  nonetheless,  ten  years 
news  background). 

Our  regular  part-time  staff  includes: 

•  A  weekly  newspaper  publisher. 

•  A  veteran  radio  reporter,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ottawa  press  gallery. 

•  A  freelance  radio  writer  (and,  admit¬ 
tedly,  a  university  professor ! ) 

•  A  freelance  critic  and  P.R.  consultant. 

•  A  radio  station  creative  director. 

•  A  daily  newspaper  reporter. 

•  A  daily  paper  night  city  editor. 

•  A  daily  paper  news  editor. 

This  way,  a  “one-man  department”  can 
easily  keep  a  J-Workshop  humming  for  30 
hours  a  week. 

Nick  Russell 

Coordinator  of  Journalism  at  Vancouver 
City  College,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


NEWS-GIVERS 

The  article  “Mr.  Wrigley  slaps  the  hands 
that  have  fed  his  Cubs  a  mountain  of  free 
publicity  for  decades”  (Sept.  11)  was  writ¬ 
ten  obviously  by  a  reporter  who  has  the 
mistaken  idea,  (which  seems  to  be  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  reporters,  particularly 
sports  reporters,  and  particularly  sports  re¬ 
porters  of  large  city  newspapers),  that  when 
they  write  the  news  they  are  giving  some¬ 
thing  to  those  they  write  about.  If  anyone 
disagrees  with  what  they  write,  they  get 
miffed,  and  go  into  the  “look  at  all  the  free 
publicity  I  gave  you  routine”.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  it’s  the  people  who  make 
the  news  who  are  “giving  the  news  reporters 
a  livelihood”,  by  “giving  them  something  to 
write  about”. 

Also  Mr.  Wrigley’s  reason  for  buying  paid 
advertising  to  give  his  views  makes  sense  to 
me.  I  doubt  that  his  views  expressed  in  a 
news  conference  would  get  impartial  cover¬ 
age  by  a  group  of  sports  reporters  who  have 
for  many  months,  almost  unanimously,  taken 
the  opposite  side  of  the  argument. 

E.  A.  Babka 

(Publisher  the  Antique  Trader,  Dubuque, 
Iowa). 


Classified  Ad:  WANTED:  Mousekeeper 
for  elderly  lady,  live  in.  References  re¬ 
quired. — Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News-Regis¬ 
ter. 

4  *  * 

Sgt.  D...  said  L...  was  lying  just  inside 
the  pool  parlor,  his  head  facing  east  and 
his  head  to  the  west. — Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  T^elegraph. 

*  «  * 

The  House  of  Commons  then  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  sit  as  a  committee  of  the  hole 
to  debate  the  bill  in  detail. — Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Herald-Examiner. 

«  *  * 

Headline:  ST.  FRANCIS  GUIDANCE 
CENTER  GETS  $78,000  STATE  GRAFT. 
— Evanston  (Ill.)  Review. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  clinic  is  attempting  to  make  abor¬ 
tions  financially  available  to  those  women 
who  qualify  under  the  British  adventurer 
who  jogged  across  Death  Valley  last  sum¬ 
mer. — Bakersfield  Californian. 

*  *  « 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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YOU  CANT  AFFORD  RECORD 
NEWSPAPER  MICROFILM  THAT’S 
LIKE  FADING  FOOTPRINTS  IN 
THE  SANDS  OF  TIME  .  .  . 


Processing  for  Posterity 

Because  the  microfilm  of  every  nev/spaper 
is  important  at  MCA,  processing  steps 
reduce  the  probability  of  error  to  a  point 
near  zero.  At  MCA,  maintaining  highest 
quality  throughout  all  newspaper  micro¬ 
film  processing  requires  these  steps: 

Master  film  is  prepared  on  cameras 
specially  modified  for  MCA’s  use,  to  provide 
increased  resolution  and  improved  image 
size. 

After  the  Camera  Department  has  com¬ 
pleted  filming,  date  and  hour  information 
(important  because  of  latent  image  keeping 
qualities  of  different  emulsions)  are  logged, 
and  the  film  goes  to  the  Processing 
Department.  The  negative  master  is  then 
processed. 


All  operations  during  processing  are 
continuous  and  automatic.  Developer 
temperature  is  maintained  at  68°F  it  .1°. 
MCA  does  not  use  the  “hot”  processing 
(high  temperature,  high  speed)  method 
because  the  long-term  effects  on  the  film 
are  not  known.  MCA  also  refuses  to  use 
chemical  additives  to  wash  film;  instead 
MCA  uses  only  large  quantities  of  water 
from  three  wells  on  the  premises,  producing 
up  to  1200  gallons-per-minute. 

For  reading  ease  MCA  produces  the 
largest  image  possible  in  filming  news¬ 
papers.  Also,  for  faster  date  location, 
microdating  is  placed  between  frames. 

After  processing,  the  master  negative  is 
inspected  on  a  viewer  for  pagination,  image 
placement,  spacing,  sharpness,  acuity 
and  density.  The  master  negative  is  now 
used  to  prepare  duplicating  masters  only. 
The  master  film  is  never  used  more  than 
necessary.  One  or  more  duplicating  masters 
are  prepared  for  use  during  film  printing. 

The  distribution  film  produced  goes 
through  equally  careful  testing  and  checking 
cycles.  Every  1 ,000-foot  reel  is  checked  for 
residual  hypo  with  the  Ross-Crabtree  Test. 

As  a  further  check,  two  reels  each  day, 
from  each  processor,  are  quantitatively 
analyzed  by  the  Methylene  Blue  Test 
method,  a  newer  test  which  is  more  sensitive 
to  quantities  of  residual  hypo  retained 
in  the  film  after  washing.  Testing  instru¬ 
ments  are  calibrated  at  leading  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratories. 

Distribution  film  then  passes  through  a 
production  line  to  be  checked  for  scratches, 
water  spots,  roller  marks,  density,  clarity 
and  readability. 

Film  boxes  used  for  distribution  film  are 
made  of  heavy  top-grade  sulfur-free  card 
stock,  and  are  designed  to  open  without 
tugging  or  tearing.  The  spool  comes  out 
easily  without  sticking.  Boxes  are  accurately 
and  legibly  labeled  to  indicate  contents 
and  sequence. 

Spools  are  made  of  Tenite  II,  recom¬ 
mended  for  archivally  stored  microfilm  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  A  slotted 
flange  in  the  spool  simplifies  film  threading. 
Even  rubber  bands  used  around  film  are 
made  of  special  sulfur-free  rubber,  manu¬ 
factured  especially  for  our  use  and  to 
our  specifications. 

This  is  how  we  process  newspaper 
microfilm  for  posterity  at  MCA. 

To  get  the  complete  series  of  articles  on 
the  preparation,  processing  and  storing 
of  newspaper  microfilm  or  to  obtain 
assistance  with  your  own  newspaper 
microfilming  program,  write: 


Aiicnif  ilHiim  Curiittratiiiii  wf  America 

NYTI  21  Harristown  Road,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey  07452  •  201  -  447-3000 

'mmJ  a  New  York  Times  Company 
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High  court  decision  urged 
before  free  press  action 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Stanford  Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  “we  suggest  that 
the  extent  to  which  legislation  to  protect 
news  sources  will  be  needed  can  only  be 
determined  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decides  on  pending  cases  involving  report¬ 
ers.” 

Smith,  testifying  at  the  fourth  hearing 
on  freedom  of  the  press,  told  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ei-vin,  Jr.,  the  chairman,  and  the  sub¬ 
committee  members  that  these  pending 
cases  involve  reporters  under  three  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  circumstances. 

The  opening  witness  as  the  hearings 
resumed.  Smith  said 

A  major  circumscription  on  freedom  of 
the  press  “is  the  risk  of  being  deemed  in 
contempt  of  court,”  Smith  said,  citing  con¬ 
tempt  actions  against  reporters  who  have 
been  subject  to  subpoenas.  There  is  wide¬ 
spread  agreement  in  the  field  of  journalism 
that  the  increased  use  of  subpoenas  “does 
represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  free  press  on  behalf  of 
the  public.” 

But,  Smith  asserted,  “the  remedy  is  yet 
to  be  decided.”  In  its  amicus  curiae  brief 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  Smith  said,  the 
AN  PA  argued  that  nothing  short  of  an 
absolute  privilege  for  professional  news¬ 
men  to  refuse  to  testify  will  create 
the  certainty  needed  to  gpiarantee  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  promises  of  reporters  to  their 
news  sources  and  thus  guarantee  the 
right  of  the  public  to  be  fully  informed. 

Interest  indicated 

“Many  members  of  Congress  have  indi¬ 
cated  an  interest  in  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  guarantee  this  right  to  profession¬ 
al  newsmen. 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  any 
liberty,”  Smith  declared,  “and  surely  that 
will  be  true  where  press  freedom  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But,  more  than  being  vigilant,  the 
press  must  above  all  be  responsible — 
which  is  to  say,  professional,  conscien¬ 
tious,  discreet,  fair  and  accurate — in  dis¬ 
charging  its  cardinal  obligation,  its  reason 
for  existence:  to  serve  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  medium  of  information  and  en¬ 
lightenment.” 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  “fairness  doctrine”  came  under  at¬ 
tack  from  two  witnesses.  One  was  Julian 
Goodman,  president  of  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  and  the  other  was  Fred 


Friendly,  formerly  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Goodman  asserted 
that  the  FCC’s  interpretation  of  the  fair¬ 
ness  doctrine  constituted  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  broadcast  media. 

“As  a  news  medium,  we  subscribe  to  the 
journalistic  standard  of  fairness,  and  we 
seek  to  practice  it  conscientiously,”  Good¬ 
man  said.  “The  FCC  rule  dealing  with 
fairness — its  system  of  regulations  called 
the  fairness  doctrine — has  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  journalism.” 

“The  fairness  doctrine  started  with  a 
simple  proposition  that  if  a  broadcaster 
editorialized  on  one  side  of  a  controversial 
issue,  he  should  provide  opportunities  for 
the  presentation  of  contrasting  views  so 
that  the  public  would  not  be  misled, 
“Goodman  said.  But  the  FCC’s  regulations 
have  expanded  so  much  that  it  now 
“draws  inferences  of  expression  on  con¬ 
troversial  issues  from  product  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  counts  the  minutes  and  seconds 
of  commercial  presentations  to  calculate 
the  time  devoted  to  direct  opposing  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  issue  inferred.” 

Problem  aggravated 

The  problem  is  aggravated,  according  to 
Goodman,  by  the  fact  that  the  FCC  acts 
only  on  complaint,  “  and  almost  always  the 
complainant  is  a  special  interest  group 
that  seeks  to  use  broadcasting  as  its  prop¬ 
aganda  instrument.” 

Goodman  said  it  was  important  that 
First  Amendment  press  freedom  princi¬ 
ples  be  applied  to  broadcast  journalism, 
“which  has  become  so  important  a  part  of 
the  press.” 

Friendly  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  works  very  well  and 
that  if  it  is  applied  fastidiously  its  poten¬ 
tial  for  abuse  is  enormous. 

“On  balance,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  is  a  necessary  evil  in  a 
technology  of  scarcity — an  ultimate  re¬ 
straint  against  the  broadcaster  who  abuses 
his  public  trust,”  Friendly  said.  “But  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when,  with  broad¬ 
band  cable  capacity,  we  have  sufficient 
television  channels  so  that  the  Doctrine 
will  no  longer  be  necessary.” 

On  the  subject  of  subpoenaing  report¬ 
ers’  notes.  Friendly  said  that  “it  is  a 
futile  exercise  which  is  as  unproductive  as 
it  is  unconstitutional.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  experienced  reporters  leave  very  few 
relevant  facts  in  their  notebooks  or  on  the 
cutting  room  floor.  Prosecutors  looking 
there  for  admissible  evidence  will  do  bet¬ 


ter  to  spend  their  time  in  more  fruitful 
pursuits.” 

“After  37  years,  how  well  has  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  served  the  nation, 
“Friendly  asked?  “Has  the  FCC  been  a 
threat  to  journalistic  independence? 
Should  a  new  agency  be  created  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  telecommunications?  Is  the  First 
Amendment  compatible  with  a  semi-closed 
franchised  system?  What  should  replace 
the  Fainiess  Doctrine?  Should  vast  con¬ 
glomerates  be  allowed  to  own  television 
stations  and/or  cable  systems?” 

He  suggested  a  serious  study  of  these 
and  other  questions,  “not  by  government 
and  not  by  the  broadcast  industry,  but  by 
a  panel  of  concerned  and  learned  citizens — 
a  knowledgeable  citizens’  commission,”  to 
chart  a  new  communications  policy  that 
would  eliminate  the  inequities  and  absur¬ 
dities  of  the  present  system. 

Friendly  predicted  that  within  ten 
years,  due  to  technological  developments, 
principally  cable  tv,  “everybody  will  have 
access  to  the  air  and  a  “person  whose  ox 
has  been  gored  can  tell  broadcasting  you 
have  done  me  wrong  and  tell  why.”  This, 
he  said,  “would  make  journalists  more 
careful.” 

Senator  Thurmond,  during  questioning 
of  Friendly,  asserted  that  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  supported  the  Vicepresident  in  his 
criticism  of  the  broadcast  media.  Friendly 
said  he  didn’t  know  if  that  was  true  and 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  1972  elections 
would  provide  a  poll  that  would  settle  the 
question. 

Public  debate  useful 

Friendly  told  Sen.  Thurmond  that  the 
Vicepresident  had  a  right  to  criticize  and 
that  the  media  had  a  right  to  talk  back. 
“The  Vicepresident  has  to  take  his  lumps 
the  same  as  anyone  else,  “Friendly  said. 
He  thought  that  public  debate  on  the  issue 
was  useful  and  suggested  that  Senator 
Thurmond  might  get  Agnew  to  appear 
before  the  Ervin  subcommittee.  Thurmond 
did  not  definitely  commit  himself,  but  Sen¬ 
ator  Ervin  said  he  would  be  glad  to  add 
the  Vice  President  to  the  list  of  witnesses. 

“If  you  get  him,”  Friendly  said,  “you 
can  fill  the  hearing  room.” 

Senator  Ervin  announced  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  subcommittee  would  conduct  a 
second  series  of  hearings  in  early  1972. 
The  second  series  is  necessary.  Senator 
Ervin  said,  “because  the  subcommittee 
thus  far  has  been  unable  to  arrange  for 
the  presentation  of  views  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.” 

Herbert  Klein,  the  President’s  Director 
of  Communications,  declined  an  invitation 
to  testify,  and  the  Subcommittee  has  been 
unable  to  complete  arrangements  for  At¬ 
torney  General  John  Mitchell  to  appear. 
Senator  Ervin  said  he  thought  Klein  and 
Mitchell  were  ideal  witnesses  to  present 
the  administration’s  point  of  view,  and 
that  certainly  there  could  be  no  more  im¬ 
portant  subject  for  the  administration  to 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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address  itself  to  than  press  freedom. 

“It  takes  no  great  perception  to  see  that 
the  issue  of  press  and  goveimment  directly 
concerns  the  administration,  “Senator  Er¬ 
vin  said.  “Our  hearings  give  the  adminis¬ 
tration  an  opportunity  to  present  its  views 
that  it  should  not  pass  up.  Furthermore,  I 
believe  the  administration  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  and  the  people  to  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  the  issues  before  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  obligation  cannot  be  filled  by 
anyone  other  than  a  senior  official  of  the 
administration  who  speaks  for  it,  and  who 
is  publicly  recognized  as  speaking  for  it.” 

Anderson  testifies 

Harold  W.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  rejected 
what  he  called  the  “conspiracy  theory — 
the  allegation  that  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion  is  trying  to  intimidate  the  news 
media  by  a  calculated  campaign  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  thinly  veiled  threats.”  He  said 
that  was  “hogwash”. 

Anderson  thought  some  of  Vicepres¬ 
ident  Agnew’s  criticisms  of  the  media 
have  been  justified.  “I  fail  to  understand 
the  almost  hysterical  reaction  to  those 
criticisms  in  some  quarters,”  he  said. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Agnew  hasn’t 
dismantled  a  single  tv  network  or  cost  a 
single  tv  commentator  his  job.  And  at  last 
report,  the  New  York  Times  was  still 
publishing  daily. 

“As  for  intimidation,  any  news  medium 
that  is  intimidated  by  criticism — from  the 
Vicepresident  of  the  United  States  of  any¬ 
one  else — was  a  pretty  timid  news  medi¬ 
um  to  begin  with  and  doesn’t  merit  much 
sympathy.” 

Relatively  few  of  the  Nation’s  news 
media  are  unduly  sensitive  to  criticism, 
Anderson  said.  Good  newspapers  are  con¬ 
sistent  self-critics  and  committed  to  the 
principle  of  critical  self-appraisal. 

As  for  the  newsmen’s  privilege  act,  the 
proposed  legislation  which  is  technically 
the  reason  for  the  Ervin  Committee  Hear¬ 
ings,  Andei'son  said  he  thought  that  legis¬ 
lative  action  should  be  deferred  until  the 
supreme  court  has  decided,  in  three  pend¬ 
ing  cases,  weather  reporters  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  from  Grand  Jury  sub¬ 
poenas  requiring  them  to  disclose  confi¬ 
dential  information  and  the  identity  of 
news  sources. 

Dangerous  precedent 

On  the  question  of  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  Anderson  said  he 
thought  a  “potentially  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent  was  established  when  the  government 
attempted  to  apply  prior  restraint  by 
obtaining  an  injunction. 

He  defended  the  right  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
newspapers  to  make  the  judgement  to 
publish  the  classified  documents  “and  take 
the  consequences — to  publish  at  their 
peril.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Anderson  said,  “That 
the  danger  of  abuse  by  publication  in  such 
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cases  is  much  less  than  the  danger  of 
censorship  by  prior  restraint.” 

He  was  not  sure  that  legislation  to  for¬ 
bid  prior  restraint  was  needed. 

Another  editor,  Emil  W.  Reutzel,  Jr.,  of 
the  Norfolk,  (Neb.)  Daily  News  said  he 
thought  “freedom  of  the  press  and  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  have  been  well  served  in 
America  for  nearly  200  years  because  the 
first  amendment  protection  was  simply 
stated  and,  for  the  most  part,  wisely  in- 
terpi’eted.”  “This  makes  me  doubtful  of 
the  merit  of  prescribing  in  new  law'  that  a 
newsman  shall  be  protected  and  provided 
certain  formal  legal  privileges  against 
disclosure  of  confidential  information  and 
the  soui'ces  of  that  information.” 

“In  these  days  of  increasing  activism 
and  involvement  among  some  elements  of 
the  press,  it  will  be  more  tempting  to 
require  a  reporter’s  testimony,  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  sources  and  information,” 
Reutzel  continued.  “But,  hopefully,  this 
along  with  excesses  of  interpretive  report¬ 
ing,  is  a  passing  phenomenon,  and  objec¬ 
tivity  will  continue  to  be  seiwed  with  in¬ 
creasing  diligence  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
The  danger  here  fi-om  journalism’s  stand¬ 
point  is  that  activists  might  become  so 
involved  as  to  prejudice  inherent  rights 
now  recognized,  for  the  most  part  in¬ 
formally,  to  keep  confidences  and  pi'otect 
sources.  The  era  of  the  activist  will  pass 
just  as  the  era  of  the  circulation-building 
muckrakers  did.” 

As  did  Anderson,  Reutzel  subscribed  to 
some  of  Agnew’s  criticism  of  the  media 
but  thought  that  legislation  could  not  cor¬ 
rect  abuses  of  press  freedom  that  the  vice 
president  complained  of. 

Correcting  abuses 

Only  a  press  free  of  any  but  its  own 
restraints,  Reutzel  said,  can  correct  abuses 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Two  professors,  Thomas  I.  Emerson, 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  Law  School,  and 
Leonard  W.  Levy,  chairman  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  faculty  in  history,  Claremont  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  California,  expounded  the  le¬ 
gal  and  historical  aspects  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Professor  Emerson  said  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  first 
amendment  is  that  in  the  180  years  of  its 
history,  the  courts  have  never  developed  a 
coherent  theory  of  just  what  constitution¬ 
al  protection  it  affords. 

“This  unfortunate  state  of  affaii-s  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardizes  the  system  of  freedom 
of  expression  in  this  countiy,”  he  said.  “If 
the  courts  'cannot  make  up  their  mind 
their  is  no  way  for  the  citizen  to  know 
what  his  rights  are.  This  is  particularly 
damaging  to  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clearcut  theory  of  fii'st 
amendment  protection  the  press  must 
either  take  daily  risks  or  curtail  its  ex¬ 
pression. 

Professor  Levy  gave  the  committee  a 
sholarly,  erudite  and  voluminous  history 
of  the  development  of  the  concept  of  a 
free  press  into  a  constitutional  right.  He 
said  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
believed  that  freedom  of  the  press  meant 
the  right  to  print  whatever  editors  liked 
subject  to  being  held  responsible  for  abuse 
of  constitutional  privileges.  Freedom  of 
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the  press  meant,  the  time  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  was  being  drafted,  that  there  could 
be  no  prior  restraint  on  publication  but 
did  not  prevent  prosecution  for  seditious 
libel. 

Senator  Ervin  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
agree  that  the  first  amendment  freedoms 
w’ere  gained  a  little  at  a  time.  Prof  Levy 
answered  that  the  freedoms  could  be  lost 
a  little  at  a  time. 

Hearst  asks  examiner 
ruling  be  set  aside 

The  Hearst  Corporation  has  asked  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  set  aside  a 
ruling  by  an  FTC  examiner  dismissing  a 
Hearst  request  that  notes  and  documents 
used  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse,  who  writes  a 
syndicated  column  on  consumer  affairs,  in 
preparing  a  story,  be  subpoenaed. 

The  examiner  issued  a  subpoena  on  be¬ 
half  of  Hearst  on  July  13  (E&P,  October 
2)  but  killed  it  on  September  26  upon 
motion  of  Rowse’s  attorneys.  Hearst 
claimed  that  the  information  it  sought  to 
subpoena  was  necessary  to  its  defense  of 
charges  of  deceptive  practices  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  magazines  which  are  pending 
before  the  FTC.  The  examiner,  in  killing 
the  subpoena  he  had  issued,  held  that 
Hearst  did  not  need  the  information,  for 
purposes  of  its  defense. 

In  resisting  the  subpoena,  Rowse,  with 
the  support  of  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union,  raised  the  issue  of  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment  right  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  When  he  dismissed  the  subpoe¬ 
na,  the  examiner  did  not  rule  on  the  First 
Amendment  aspects  of  the  case. 

In  asking  reversal  by  the  Commission 
of  the  examiner’s  ruling,  Hearst  made 
press  freedom  an  issue  and  asked  the 
FTC  to  rule  whether  First  Amendment 
rights  were  involved. 

• 

UPI  is  moving  Europe 
headquarter  to  Brussels 

United  Press  International  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  transfer  its  European 
news  and  pictui'e  headquarters  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Brussels  “to  move  closer  to  the 
center  of  the  European  community.” 

The  announcement  said  London  would 
remain  a  major  bureau  for  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
would  also  contine  as  administrative  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Europe-Mideast-Africa 
division. 

However,  the  editors  in  charge  of  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  division’s 
news  and  picture  services,  together  with 
key  communications  staff,  will  move  to 
Brussels.  The  reorganization  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  March  1  next  year. 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of  United 
Press  International,  said  Burssels  is  bet¬ 
ter  located  geographically  to  serve  as  the 
hub  of  UPI’s  continental  leased  wire  net¬ 
work.  “More  important,”  he  said,  “the  re¬ 
organization  recognizes  its  growing  im¬ 
portance  as  a  news  center  not  only  for 
Europe  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well.” 
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Newsroom  changes  traced 
at  UPI-Edicon  conference 


Significant  changes  will  be  noticed  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year  when  the  gener¬ 
al  news  reports  move  on  the  wires  of 
United  Press  International,  James  F. 
Darr  UPI’s  general  manager  of  communi¬ 
cations,  told  news  executives  in  Honolulu 
last  week. 

Participating  in  a  panel  during  the  12th 
Annual  UPI  Editors  and  Publishers  Con¬ 
vention  (EDICON),  Darr  said: 

“The  copy  will  be  virtually  free  of  typo¬ 
graphical  and  editorial  errors,  you'll  have 
more  selectivity;  and  there’ll  be  more 
news,”  Darr  said. 

Describing  the  changes  in  the  UPI  news 
operation  that  will  result  from  operation 
of  the  information  storage  and  retrieval 
system  (IS&R),  which  is  an  electronic 
news  gathering,  editing  and  distribution 
system,  Darr  said: 

“If  you  should  visit  UPI’s  New  York 
news  bureau  about  mid-1972,  you  proba¬ 
bly  won’t  recognize  it  as  a  news  room.  It’ll 
be  quiet — ^most  of  the  clattering  teletypes 
will  be  gone;  those  that  remain  will  be 
small,  modern  and  quiet.  Most  of  the 
typewriters  will  be  gone.  Most  of  the 
teletype  operators  and  their  noisy  tape 
perforators  and  the  unsightly  piles  of 
punched  tape  will  be  gone.  Even  most  of 
the  wastebaskets  will  be  gone. 

“You’ll  see  our  news  staff  sitting  at 
modem  desks  reading  news  reports  on 
green,  tv-like  screens;  you’ll  see  the  copy 
on  the  screen  instantaneously  correct  it¬ 
self  as  the  editor  pecks  at  the  keyboard; 
you’ll  notice  that  the  copy  on  the  screen  is 
always  ‘clean’  and  without  the  usual 
jumbled  penciled-in  editing  which  is  so 
hard  to  decipher.” 

Commands  on  keyboard 

Darr  said  the  editors  will  be  able  to  tap 
out  a  command  on  their  keyboard  which 
will  call  up  on  the  screen  “A  story  from 
Tokyo,  or  one  from  Paris,  or  maybe  one 
from  Moscow,  Washington,  or  maybe  even 
from  Marion,  Illinois  or  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky.” 

He  added  that  the  editor  will  be  able 
to  use  his  keyboard  to  edit  the  story, 
moving  paragraphs  about,  rewriting  a 
phrase,  and  making  necessary  corrections. 

Grant  Dillman,  Washington  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  UPI,  said  the  only  sure  thing 
about  the  19'72  election  right  now  is  that 
it  is  almost  certainly  going  to  be  the  most 
costly. 

“It  also  might  well  be  the  dullest,”  he 
said. 

“We  still  have  a  two-party  system — of 
sorts.  But  it  shows  increasing  signs  of 
splintering.  For  the  first  time  since  1948, 
there  likely  will  be  a  four-way  race  in 
1972.  And  the  1968  threat  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  might  wind  up  in  the  House  could 
become  a  reality.” 

UPI  foreign  editor  Wilbur  G.  Landrey 
said  world  peace  probably  is  in  the  most 
danger  in  the  Middle  East. 

“The  cease-fire  which  has  prevailed 
there  between  Egypt  and  Israel  since  Au¬ 


gust  of  1970  is  increasingly  being  violated 
by  both  sides,”  he  said.  “What  makes  it 
dangerous  is  that  Russia  is  involved  on 
the  side  of  Egypt,  and  the  United  States 
is  involved  on  the  side  of  Israel.  However, 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Russia  has 
control  over  events  there  which  could 
bring  them  into  a  dangerous  confronta¬ 
tion.” 

Program  arrangers 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  as  co-hosts  of  the  four-day  con¬ 
ference,  helped  arrange  the  program 
which  was  devoted  largely  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  and  political  issues 
confronting  the  Pacific  nations. 

Delegates  at  the  opening  working  ses¬ 
sion  Monday  were  welcomed  by  Roger  Ta- 
tarian,  vice  president  and  editor  of  UPI, 
Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  president-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Advertiser,  and  Chinn  Ho,  board 
chairman  of  the  Star- Bulletin. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  managing  editor  of 
UPI  told  conference: 

“We  are  well  aware  of  your  need  for 
cleaner  copy  and  faster  delivery  to  meet 
deadlines  that  fall  earlier  and  earlier. 

“We  also  are  aware  that  the  most  so¬ 
phisticated  delivery  system  in  the  world  is 
worthless — to  you  and  to  us — if  the  prod¬ 
uct  it  delivers  is  not  just  as  modern,  just 
as  up-to-date  and  just  as  exciting. 

This  is  my  territory,  the  product,  and 
I’d  like  to  talk  about  some  of  the  things 
we  have  done  and  some  of  the  things  we 
hope  to  do. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  panel’s  presen¬ 
tation,  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  stand 
up  and  offer  us  your  suggestions  on  our 
coverage,  your  ideas  about  topics  we 
should  examine  and — if  the  mood  seizes 
you — chastise  us  for  the  sins  we  have 
committed.  We  pride  ourselves  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  your  requests  and  your  needs. 
With  quite  a  few  of  our  top  executives  in 
this  room  as  your  captive  audience,  you’ll 
never  have  a  better  chance. 

Incredible  array 

We’ve  had  an  incredible  array  of  stories 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 

Ping  pong  diplomacy  was  bom. 

The  Pentagon  got  egg  on  its  face  be¬ 
cause  someone  cracked  open  a  case  of 
classified  documents. 

South  Vietnamese  troops  crossed  into 
Laos,  further  enraging  the  critics  of  the 
Indochina  war.  Lieutenant  Galley  and 
Captain  Medina  had  their  day  in  court  for 
their  roles  in  the  same  war. 

The  economy  overheated.  Wages  and 
prices  were  frozen. 

Violence  and  death  came  to  haunt  Yuba 
City  and  prisons  in  San  Quentin  and  At¬ 
tica. 

Deep-seated  emotions  about  civil  rights 
were  aroused  in  the  North  by  the  sight  of 
a  school  bus. 

Portions  of  Southern  California  were 
devastated  by  an  earthquake. 

Our  basic  role  is  the  coverage  of  spot 


news,  accurately  and  swiftly. 

On  these,  and  on  many  other  page  one 
stories,  we  did  more  than  deliver  a  recita¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  We  added  considerable 
dimension  with  stories  about  the  people 
involved — and  people  are  at  the  heart  of 
them  all.  We  attempted  to  explain  why 
things  had  happened.  We  offered  Team 
Reports,  analytical  pieces,  first  person  sto¬ 
ries,  profiles,  investigative  reports,  sum¬ 
maries  and  commentaries. 

Two  news  reports 

We  have,  in  effect,  delivered  two  news 
reports. 

We  have  insisted  on  accurate  reporting 
and  good  writing  from  our  staff.  We  have 
insisted  that  our  reporters  be  prepared  to 
explain  why  things  happened  as  well  as 
what  happened.  Whether  you  call  it  in- 
depth  or  background  or  interpretive,  we 
are  highly  encouraged  by  the  acceptance 
and  display  you  have  given  our  efforts. 
We  began  adding  these  new  dimensions  to 
the  UPI  report  a  decade  ago,  not  long 
after  the  first  of  these  annual  meetings 
was  held.  Frankly,  some  of  our  early 
efforts  met  with  lukewann  response  and 
some  were  poorly  done.  To  anyone  who 
doubts  that  American  newspapers,  of  all 
sizes,  have  changed  I  would  show  them 
the  handful  of  tearsheets  we  received  on 
some  of  our  specials  in  the  early  1960s, 
compared  to  the  large  stacks  we  receive 
today. 

We  live  in  a  complex  society  and  the 
issues  that  puzzle  and  confuse  many  read¬ 
ers  aren’t  always  confined  to  faraway  na¬ 
tions  and  cities. 

We  are  encouraging  our  regional  and 
state  bureaus  to  examine  and  report  in 
depth  on  state  government,  urban  prob¬ 
lems,  pollution,  economic  and  social  issues. 
Many  are  doing  so  and  we  expect  others 
to  follow.” 

• 

ASNE  secretariat 
moving  to  Easton 

Sometime  late  next  spring  the  secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  will  be  moved  to  Easton, 
Pa.,  where  space  will  be  leased  in  the 
building  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Research  Institute  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  decision  to  move  was  made  October 
4  by  the  Society’s  board  of  directors  at  its 
fall  meeting  at  the  Grandfather  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  Linville,  N.C. 

ASNE  has  had  a  long  standing  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  ANPA  and  other  newspaper 
organizations  in  the  move  to  Reston,  Va. 
However,  the  ASNE  board  felt  any  even¬ 
tual  relocation  was  essentially  the  decision 
of  its  executive  secretary.  Gene  Giancarlo, 
who  is  most  directly  affected.  Mr.  Gian¬ 
carlo  reported  that  personal  circum¬ 
stances  would  prevent  his  moving  to 
Reston.  He  recommended,  and  the  board 
approved,  that  ASNE  accept  the  alternate 
invitation  from  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA 
President  and  General  Manager,  to  relo¬ 
cate  at  ANPA-RI  in  Easton. 

ASNE  has  been  leasing  space  from 
ANPA  in  New  York,  since  January  1963. 
Prior  to  that,  the  secretariat  was  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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Offset  league  formed 
to  sell  color  ROP  ads 


More  than  250  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  operating  offset 
printing  presses  have  been  invited  to  join 
the  International  Offset  League  instigated 
by  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Unio)!. 

The  idea  behind  the  League  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  to  national  advertisers  the  uniform, 
high  reproduction  quality  of  run-of-press 
color  that  is  available  in  offset  printed 
newspapers,  according  to  Ed  Padilla,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Sacramento 
Union,  a  Copley  newspaper  that  recently 
converted  to  high  speed  offset  press. 

The  current  roster  of  the  International 
Offset  League  includes  those  papers  which 
have  the  Goss  Metro  units  operating.  They 
are:  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  Times, 
Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News-Miner,  Monro¬ 
via  (Calif.)  Daily  News-Post,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  I'nion,  Sati  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot,  South  Bay  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze, 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News  Times,  New  Bri¬ 
tain  (Conn.)  Herald,  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
American-Republican,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post-Times,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  & 
Herald,  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner  Herald, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph  Herald,  Oivensboro  (Ky.)  Mes¬ 
senger  &  Diquirer,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Ka- 
gle  Tribune,  Plymouth  (Mich.)  Observer 
Newspaper  Inc.,  Billings  (Mont.)  (iazette. 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Vineland 
(N.J.)  Times  Journal,  Willingboro- 
Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times,  Mt.  Kis- 
co  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader  (a  weekly), 
Rockland  (N.Y.)  Journal  News,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Star-News,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegrah,  Salem  (Ill.)  States¬ 
man  Journal,  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times,  Ft.  Washington-Montgomery 
Publishing  Co.,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune, 
(Pa.)  News,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Gazette,  Sparta7iburg  (S.C.)  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Neivs-Times,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald  Republican,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record  Herald, 
Ottawa  LaDroit,  Montreal  LaDimanche 
Matin,  and  San  Juan  Star. 

Under  the  plan,  Padillo  said  a  national 
advertiser  will  be  able  to  select  those 
offset  league  newspapers  in  which  he 
wants  to  run  an  ROP  color  ad. 

The  agency  will  send  to  the  Sacramento 
Union  the  original  art  for  the  ad  (1000 
line  to  full  page)  for  preparation.  The 
Union  will  charge  the  advertiser  $265.00  to 
prepare  the  ad.  This  price  includes  master 
positive  separations,  color  separation  neg¬ 
atives,  one  color  key  (acetate  overlay) 
and  oiierational  piess  proofs.  The  Union 
will  also  prepare  same  size  dupes  for  the 
other  participating  newspapers-1000  line 
to  full  page  for  $82.00  per  set.  Production 
prices  are  subject  to  15%  commission. 

After  each  run,  Padillo  said  the  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  will  send  to  Sacramen¬ 
to,  50  tearsheets  of  the  actual  printed 
product.  These  tearsheets  will  be  com¬ 
bined  into  booklets  which  will  be  used 
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later  on  for  sales  and  jiromotional  materi¬ 
al. 

Following  a  sales  trip  last  month  that 
took  him  to  such  national  adverti.«eis  as 
Winston,  Lark,  Marlboro,  Sara  Lee  Kitch¬ 
ens,  Armour  Foods,  and  Schenley  Distill¬ 
ers,  Padillo  said  it  had  been  decided  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  advertisers  to  open 


The  proposed  Experimental  Newspaper 
Audience  Study  looms  as  one  of  the  key 
topics  of  discussion  at  the  57th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  October  20  and  21,  at  the  Waldorf- 
.4storia  Hotel. 

Discussion  of  this  proposal,  announced 
last  June,  has  excited  interest  among 
newspaper  publisher  members  and  among 
media  and  research  staffs  of  advertiser 
and  agency  members. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident. 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  and  a  long-time 
member  of  the  research  fraternity,  has 
advised  publishers  that  he  has  serious  re¬ 
servations  about  the  proposed  plan  which 
the  ABC’s  Study  Group  feels  will  make 
available  worthwhile,  selected,  compara¬ 
ble,  data  for  newspapers  nationwide. 

Another  favorable  factor  cited  is  that 
the  data  to  be  developed  through  the  pro¬ 
posed  studies  will  be  obtained,  tabulated 
and  reported  under  stricter  verification 
procedures  than  other  audience  research 
studies  now  being  conducted  for  the  ABC 
data  bank  by  commercial  firms. 

A  further  discussion  involves  a  propos¬ 
al  for  increasing  ABC’s  Data  Bank  Ser¬ 
vices  to  include  the  market  demographic 
profiles  of  weekly  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  discussion  of  new  ABC 
services  and  a  program  of  guest  speakers, 
representatives  of  the  Bureau’s  nearly  4,- 
000  members  will  also  nominate  and  elect 
17  ABC  Directors  to  serve  on  the  ABC 
Board  for  the  next  two  years. 

Meeting  activities  start  at  7:30  a.m., 
October  20,  with  the  traditional  Canadian 
Member  Breakfast  in  the  Canadian  Club 
at  the  hotel.  After  nomination  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  members  will  hear  an  address  by  A. 
Dexter  Johnson,  ABC  Director  and  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  At  the 
same  time,  a  breakfast  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Carpenter  Salon  by  the  ABC 
Newspaper  Review  and  Development 
Committee. 

Following  formal  opening  of  the  gener¬ 
al  session,  Fred  W.  Heckel,  ABC  board 
chairman  and  vicepresident  of  public  com¬ 
munications  for  United  Air  Lines,  will 
present  his  annual  report. 

Highlight  of  the  morning  session  will  be 
tri-partite  views  on  “Disciplines  of  Prog¬ 
ress’’ — the  theme  of  this  year’s  meeting — 


the  League  to  other  offset  press  papers. 
Padillo  said  he  has  iniated  all  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  and  Cottrell  publishers  to  join  the 
league  which  would  create  an  offset  mar¬ 
ket  of  some  250  newspapers. 

Padillo  said  the  first  ad  will  run  on 
November  8  when  23  League  member  pa¬ 
pers  will  publish  a  1000  line,  three  color 
and  black  Winston  cigarette  ad.  All  other 
newsjnipers  on  the  schedule  for  this  ad 
will  run  it  as  a  one  color  insertion. 

Padillo  said  the  success  of  the  League 
will  depend  on  the  ability  of  all  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  pi’ovide  the  “consisten¬ 
cy  and  level  of  quality  reproduction  that 
national  advertisers  demand.” 


by  Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Thiele,  vicechairman  of  the 
board  of  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  and 
William  H.  Ewen,  former  AB(i  Chairman 
and  a  retiring  director,  recently  appointed 
as  executive  director  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Review  Board. 

During  the  afternoon  sessions,  sched¬ 
uled  for  2:30  p.m.,  members  will  assemble 
in  seven  divisional  and  group  meetings. 
Each  division  will  nominate  candidates 
for  ABC  Director  and  discuss  matters  of 
individual  divisional  interest. 

Members  of  the  Advertising  Agency 
and  Advertiser  Divisions  will  meet  jointly 
for  discussion  of  the  Experimental  News¬ 
paper  Audience  Study  and  ABC/Data 
Bank  Services.  Both  divisions  will  then 
meet  with  the  Magazine  Division  for  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Updating  Magazine  Audience 
Estimates,  which  formulates  an  alterna¬ 
tive  approach  at  providing  more  accurate 
and  up-to-date  magazine  readership  data 
to  media  planners. 

Members  at  the  joint  Experimental 
Newspaper  Audience  Study  meeting  will 
receive  an  idea  of  questionnaire  specifica¬ 
tions  to  be  used  and  auditing  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  studies.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  markets  to  be  surveyed  will  also 
be  discussed.  Progress  toward  the  experi¬ 
mental  studies  will  also  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  to  members  attending  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  meeting. 

An  address  by  Warren  Grieb  of  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau  on  “How  to 
Secure  more  National  Advertising 
Through  Co-op  Programs”  will  be 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Group. 

On  Thursday,  the  closing  general  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Astor  Gallery  will  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  with  Heckel  again  presiding. 

The  session  will  include  the  report  of 
the  President  and  Managing  Director, 
Alan  T.  Wolcott,  and  report  of  the  Trea¬ 
surer,  Donald  B.  Abert,  president  of  the 
Journal  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Following  election  of  Directors  by  the 
entire  membership,  addresses  will  be 
presented  by  Peter  C.  Newman,  Editor  of 
Maclean’s  and  Burns  W.  Roper,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Roper 
Organization,  Inc. 
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National  advertisers  asked 
to  sign  preprint  statement 


A  drive  has  been  started  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  several  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  companies  to  get 
advertising  agencies  to  attach  a  signed 
statement  with  their  insertion  orders  that 
says  in  effect  the  preprinted  ad  supple¬ 
ment  was  prepared  for  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  increasing  use  of  preprinted  sup¬ 
plements  by  national  advertisers  and  re¬ 
cent  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  gives  a  clear  definition  as  to  w’hat 
qualifies  as  a  newspaper  ad  supplement 
may  have  prompted  the  Bureau  to  mail 
out  a  standarized  statement  this  week  to 
approximately  500  advertising  agency 
media  executives. 

The  statement,  which  was  originally 
drafted  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  1965,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Memo  to:  (Name  of  Newspaper) 

This  is  to  inform  you  the  preprinted 
advertising  supplement  furnished  the 
(Name  of  Newspaper)  was  designed  and 
prepared  for  inclusion  as  part  of  your 
daily  newspaper  as  provided  for  in  Sec¬ 
tion  132.44,  t^S.  Postal  Manual.  It  has 
the  specially  printed  legend  “Supplement 
to  the  (Name  of  Newspaper).”  It  is  to  be 
paid  at  the  (Newspaper)’s  established  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  charges,  net  total 
charges  for  this  insertion  being  $ . . .  . 


Name  of  advertiser 


Signature  and  title 

By  having  the  advertiser  sign  this 
statement,  newspaper  publishers  protect 
their  second-class  mailing  privileges  on  the 
day  they  distribute  an  advertising  supple¬ 
ment.  Frequently,  it  has  been  ruled  by 
postal  authorities  that  a  particular  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  was  not  Intended  as  a 
newspaper  insert  and  publishers  have 
been  asked  to  pay  third-class  bulk  rates 
for  distribution.  The  postal  official’s  rule 
in  making  that  determination  is  whether 
the  material  was  “produced  primarily  for 
distribution  either  through  the  mails  or 
outside  the  mails  as  separate  and  indepen¬ 
dent  advertising  pages.” 

In  a  recent  case,  reported  by  the  Hoosi- 
er  State  Press  Association,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  defined  “primarily”  to 
mean  that  if  more  than  50%  of  the  materi¬ 
al  was  printed  for  other  than  regular 
distribution  with  a  second  class  newspa¬ 
per,  it  would  not  qualify  as  a  permissable 
advertising  supplement  or  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  less  than  50%  of 
the  material  was  printed  for  third-class 
distribution,  then  it  would  qualify  as  a 
permissable  newspaper  advertising  sup¬ 
plement  or  section. 


The  question  arose  when  a  publisher 
inserted  a  supplement — which  contained 
both  news  and  advertising  and  a  separate 
name — into  its  regular  issues.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  than  mailed  3000  with  the  newspa¬ 
per,  sold  another  1700  on  the  newsstand 
with  the  newspaper,  and  distributed  3,800 
supplements  under  a  third  class  bulk  per¬ 
mit. 

Richard  W.  Cardwell,  general  counsel 
of  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association, 
said  that  if  a  newspaper  is  unable  to 
reduce  its  third  class  bulk  distribution  of 
the  supplement  below  the  50%  requirement 
it  will  have  to  change  the  content  and 
makeup  of  the  third  class  piece  so  that  it 
becomes  an  identifably  different  publica¬ 
tion  than  the  one  circulated  at  second- 
class  rates  with  the  newspaper. 

Cardwell  said  the  Postal  Service’s  rule 
of  thumb  in  this  case  is  that  the  change 
must  constitute  at  least  20%  of  the  body  of 
the  publication. 

• 

Ouster  provision 
appears  in  tough 
Greek  press  law 

The  Greek  government  published  a  law 
applying  to  local  and  foreign  journalists 
working  in  Greece  that  carries  penalties 
ranging  fi-om  light  fines  to  a  lifelong  ous¬ 
ter  from  journalism. 

The  controversial  law,  published  in  a 
revised  form  in  the  Government  Gazette, 
becomes  effective  Nov.  1.  The  decree, 
which  contains  30  articles,  introduced  a 
list  of  unusual  disciplinary  offenses.  It 
calls,  for  instance,  for  punishment  of 
journalists  who  use  indecorous  language, 
lead  an  “undignified”  priv'ate  life  or  devi¬ 
ate  from  “the  public  mission  of  the 
press.”  It  also  li.sted  as  an  offense  “negli¬ 
gence  in  carrying  out  journalistic  assign¬ 
ments.” 

The  law  specified  that  correspondents  of 
foreign  news  media,  whether  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  or  Greeks,  were  subject  to  the 
same  code  of  ethics  and  disciplinary  rules 
and  penalties  as  their  colleagues  in 
Greece’s  media. 

The  law  promulgated  this  week  was 
considered  tougher  than  the  revised  draft 
released  by  the  military  regime  last  Au¬ 
gust. 

A  code  of  ethics  contained  in  the  law 
called  for  accuracy  and  probity  and  con¬ 
demned  defamation,  plagiarism  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  news.  The  decree  made  life¬ 
long  suspension  from  the  profession  man¬ 
datory  when  a  journalist  had  been  con¬ 
demned  twice  in  five  years  for  violations 
of  the  press  law  or  had  been  condemned 
by  the  courts  for  such  offenses  as  giving 
out  military  secrets  or  promoting  or  disse¬ 
minating  the  ideas  of  outlaw'ed  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Pittsburghers  depend 
upon  newspapers 

It’s  nice  to  know  you  have  been  missed — 
at  least  96  per  cent  of  the  time  you  were 
away. 

And  readers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
missed  having  the  newspaper  during  its 
129-day  strike,  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Guide-Post  Research  Inc. 

The  survey  showed  88.8  per  cent  of  the 
1,163  persons  in  the  sample  area  read  The 
Press  regularly,  and  practically  all  of 
them — 96.5  per  cent — said  they  “missed 
something”  they  usually  find  in  their 
newspaper. 

The  response  indicated  clearly  that  sub¬ 
scribers  depend  most  on  newspapers  not 
only  for  their  local  and  state  news  but 
also  for  sales  ads  to  help  them  make 
budget-wise  purchasing  decisions. 

Most  of  The  Press  readers  (53.5  per 
cent)  said  they  missed  local  and  state 
news,  while  52  per  cent  said  they  missed 
the  sales  advertisements. 

Also  missed  were  the  entertainment 
pages,  49.1  per  cent;  food  ads,  41.1  per 
cent;  national  and  international  news, 
39.2  per  cent;  food  pages,  35.7  per  cent; 
comics,  35.4  per  cent;  editorials,  31.5  per 
cent;  and  sports  new's,  30.4  per 
cent. 

Other  parts  of  the  paper  which  readers 
mentioned  missing  were  suburban  news, 
business  news,  columnists,  fashion  ads, 
obituaries,  death  notices  and  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle. 

• 

Times  docks  stereotypers 
for  time  they  were  idle 

The  \ew  York  Times  docked  salaries  of 
stereotypers  for  time  spent  in  work¬ 
stopping  union  meetings  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights  (Oct.  9  and  10).  The 
pay  checks,  issued  October  13,  were  less 
than  the  men  would  have  received  had 
they  been  w'orking. 

The  chapel  meetings  delayed  Saturday 
publication  for  three  and  one-half  hours 
and  twice  Sunday  night  for  20  minutes 
each  time. 

The  union  represents  86  stereotypers  on 
the  Times.  The  men  reportedly  held  their 
meetings  to  discuss  grievances  involving 
union  jurisdiction  and  size  of  work  crews. 
John  Mortimer,  industrial  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  said  that  the  grievances  weie  “small 
gripes.” 

Because  of  the  stoppage  Saturday  and 
further  threats  and  stoppages  Sunday 
night,  the  Times  obtained  a  temporary 
restraining  order  against  the  union.  A 
hearing  on  the  order  was  scheduled  for 
October  12,  but  it  was  postponed  until 
October  20. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  had  warned  the 
stereotypers  that  the  Times  would  not  pay 
for  the  time  they  were  idle. 

• 

Union  voted  down 

A  bid  by  Local  406  of  the  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  to  organ¬ 
ize  Newsday  circulation  district  managers 
was  defeated  in  a  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  election  held  October  8. 

The  district  managers,  by  a  vote  of  156- 
114  chose  not  to  be  represented. 
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which  suspiciously  appear  to  be  junkets, 
filled  with  wining,  dining  and  gifts. 

“Look  at  this  conference,  for  example. 
How  much  of  your  reporting  is  hard  news 
and  how  much  is  plugging?  Is  this  meet¬ 
ing  really  a  professional  meeting  or  a 
promotional  meeting.  These  are  questions 
you  must  answer.” 

Moss  said  the  “vague  but  persistent  no¬ 
tion  of  corporate  responsibility  must  pene¬ 
trate  your  writing.  Many  of  those  who  are 
underwriting  this  conference  (food  com¬ 
panies)  have  begun  to  recognize  their  so¬ 
cial  responsibility.” 

Moss  warned  that  readers  will  leave 
editors  far  behind  if  they  don’t  accept  the 
challenge  to  do  the  muck-raking  that  is 
necessary  “to  turn  this  entire  (food)  in¬ 
dustry  upside  down.” 

Moss  remarked:  “Let’s  see  food  jour¬ 
nalism  take  on  the  mantle  of  the  Ralph 
Naders.  Otherwise  your  talents  are  being 
wasted  and  the  public  is  being  duped.” 

Vague  warning 

Then  came  a  vague  warning  that  within 
{Continued  on  page  41) 


Senator  explodes  bomb 
as  food  editors  seethe 


try  recipes  and  promotional  releases? 
Why  is  it  that  so  often  hard  news  about 
food  is  in  another  part  of  the  newspaper, 
not  authorized  by  anyone  from  the  food 
desk?” 

Cries  of  anguish 

Now  there  were  cries  of  anguish  from 
the  audience,  some  demanding  that  Moss 
stop  speaking.  Others  insisted  that  he  be 
allowed  to  finish.  The  women  subsided, 
hoping  to  get  the  floor,  while  Moss  contin¬ 
ued: 

“It  surely  seems  that  the  advertiser 
reigns  supreme  in  the  food  pages.  Instead 
of  being  first  rate  journalism,  too  often 
our  food  pages  are  first  rate  press  agen- 
try.  Look  at  the  reports  which  come  out  of 
your  food  tours,  conferences  and  contests 


If  the  Armed  Services  need  a  good  man 
to  plan  strategic  retreat  there’s  one  in 
Congress.  He’s  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Democat  of  Utah,  and  a  colonel  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  senator  exhibited  fast  foot  work 
after  talking  to  150  women  at  the  closing 
event  of  the  AANR  Newspaper  Food  Edi¬ 
tors  Conference  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Addressing  the  women  at  a  Hunt- 
Wesson  Foods,  Inc.,  cocktails  and  dinner 
party  at  a  Chicago  restaurant,  Moss  ques¬ 
tioned  the  competence  and  professional  in¬ 
tegrity  of  food  editors,  then  left  to  get  a 
“waiting  plane”  with  the  remark  (Dean 
Martin  couldn’t  have  done  better),  “If  you 
want  to  write  me  I’ll  read  all  of  your 
letters.” 

The  senator,  chairman  n't  the  Senate 
Commerce  Subcommittee  for  Consumers, 
began  mildly  enough,  talking  about  con¬ 
sumerism  and  how  its  affects  the  editors 
as  consumers,  the  business  community  and 
the  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

He  spoke  of  the  best  of  crusaders,  such 
as  Ralph  Nader,  who  he  described  as  su¬ 
perb  publicists  and  educators.  He  almost 
lulled  the  ladies  as  he  mentioned  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  breakfast  cereal  and 
snack  food  industry  and  the  revelation 
that  the  promotion  of  these  foods  on  nu¬ 
tritional  claims  were  “gross  mis-state¬ 
ments  of  fact.” 

Kept  up  interest 

“The  press,”  Moss  said,  keenly  aware  of 
the  consumer  consciousness,  kept  up  inter¬ 
est  in  this  issue  for  some  time.  Editorial 
page  writers  warned  of  the  huckstering 
being  done  through  the  advertising  medi¬ 
um.” 

Moss  pulled  the  pin  out  of  the  gren¬ 
ade. 

“But  to  pop  the  question,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “where  were  you?  Except  for  a 
small  group  of  food  editors  this  important 
question  of  advertising  and  nutritional 
claims  was  by-passed  in  the  food  pages. 
Now  there  are  many  excuses  to  be  offered. 
Issues  of  great  importance  are  frequently 
moved  from  their  usual  location  and 
placed  on  the  front  page. 

“But  who  did  the  reporting?  Who  did 
the  ferreting  about  other  nutritional  prob¬ 
lems?  And  who  carried  this  concern  back 
home  to  the  public  after  the  lights  had 
died  down  and  public  attention  dissipated? 
Not  the  food  editors.  After  all,  wasn’t  it 
.  .  .  Dr.  Frederick  Stare,  Cereal  Institute 
consultant,  who  addressed  you  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  last  year?” 

The  assemblage  began  to  stir.  The  gren¬ 
ade  hit. 

“Ladies,  are  you  the  pawns  of  your 
advertising  managers,”  Moss  asked.  “Is 
your  food  section  just  a  form  of  promo¬ 
tional  device,  or  are  you  journalists? 
Have  you  ever  found  fault  with  the  food 
industry  and  its  products?  Or  do  you  go 
about  your  business,  merrily  attaching  by¬ 
lines,  crossing  t’s  and  dotting  i’s  on  indus- 


SAY  CHEESE— J.  S.  Bralcefield,  vicepretidenl  for  marketing,  consumer  cheese  Products,  Kraft 
Foods;  chats  with  Grace  Smith,  food  editor  of  the  Record,  Hackensack,  N..  J.  at  the  "Sybaris" 
luncheon  sponsored  by  Kraft  on  the  19th  floor  of  the  John  Hancock  Center,  Chicago,  at  the 
1971  AANR  Food  Editors  Conference. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Advertise  advertising.  Warning  that 
the  growing  attack  on  the  credibility  of 
advertising  is  a  “clear  danger”  to  the 
nation’s  economic  health,  Sol  Goldin, 
chairman  of  Brand  Names  Foundation,  has 
revealed  plans  for  a  program  to  inform 
the  American  consumer  of  the  role  played 
by  advertising  in  the  U.S.  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  A  similar  effoi't  took  place  a  couple 
of  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives. 

According  to  Goldin,  recent  studies  indi¬ 
cate  50<*  out  of  every  advertising  dollar  is 
being  spent  on  a  consumer  who  says  he 
does  not  believe  advertisements. 

“Advertiser  after  Advertiser  is  now 
rushing  into  print  to  tell  the  consumer 
‘believe  me.  I’m  honest’  ”,  says  Goldin. 
“But  the  increasingly  cynical  consumer 
sees  only  selfish  interest  in  that  state¬ 
ment.  He  doesn’t  recognize  that  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  to  be  honest  because  his  continued 
profit  depends  on  it.” 

The  solution,  Goldin  thinks,  is  to  “ad¬ 
vertise  advertising”. 

And  that  is  what  Brand  Names 
Foundation  Chairman  says  his  organiza¬ 
tion  is  going  to  do.  Goldin,  who  is  also 
director  of  retail  marketing  for  Whirlpool 
Corporation,  says  Advertising  is  an 
“economic  necessity  .  .  .  through  advertis¬ 
ing  he  is  given  the  choice,  the  competition, 
the  improvement,  the  protection”  that 
provides  the  best  possible  product  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

The  Brand  Names  Foundation,  says 
Goldin,  can  and  will  advertise  advertising 
“and  will  help  others  deliver  the  mes¬ 
sage.” 

The  Foundation,  according  to  Goldin,  is 
contacting  advertisers,  agencies  and  media 
asking  “independent  action  in  their  own 
self  interest  ...  to  sell  their  own  stake 
in  Advertising — aggressively  and  proud¬ 
ly.” 

Time  Inc.  responded  on  October  13  with 
an  announcement  that  it  was  offering  free 
space  in  their  magazines  to  ad  agencies, 
who  derive  a  major  portion  of  their  bil¬ 
lings  from  magazine  advertising,  to  write 
copy  that  includes  a  previously  run  ad. 

The  series’  kick-off  ad,  prepared  by 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  repeats  a 
page  the  agency  created  for  State  Fai-m 
Insurance,  showing  a  slumped-over  drunk, 
with  the  headline:  “According  to  the  law 
in  many  of  our  states  this  man  is  sober 
enough  to  drive.”  The  ad  then  urges  that 
state  laws  should  be  toughened  according¬ 
ly.  Here  is  a  challenge,  Needham  says,  to 
the  assertion  that  advertising  is  unre¬ 
sponsive  to  society’s  needs.  The  ad  states 
that  fewer  drunk  drivers  means  fewer 
traffic  deaths,  fewer  insurance  payouts, 
and  lower  premiums.  “An  ad  like  this  one 
just  might  save  your  life,”  concludes  the 
Needham  copy. 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  has  contributed 
the  second  ad  which  is  pegged  to  sage 
advice  DDB  was  given  22  years  ago  by  its 
first  client,  N.  M.  Orbach:  “I  got  a  great 
gimmick.  Let’s  tell  the  truth.”  And  the 
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truth,  DDB  goes  on  to  say  in  body  copy, 
has  stood  the  agency  in  fine  stead,  not  to 
speak  of  the  good  it  did  for  such  accounts 
as  Avis  and  Volkswagen. 

A  Leo  Burnett  entry  recalls  a  1961  ad 
it  wrote  featuring  a  photo  of  a  Thirties’ 
bride  who  purchased  a  Maytag  washer. 
Three  decades  later,  the  ad  says,  both 
marriage  and  Maytag  were  still  working. 
That  classic  straightforward  approach, 
Leo  Burnett’s  copywriter  comments,  dem¬ 
onstrates  “the  power  of  being  downright 
human.”  “Without  gloss  or  straining  for 
effect,”  the  Maytag  ad  manages  to  project 
“the  image  of  high  quality  merchandise 
which  is  worth  every  penny  the  customer 
pays.” 

All  ads  contain  the  campaign  theme 
“Advertising  About  Advertising,”  the  sig¬ 
nature  line  “One  of  a  series  sponsored  by 
Time,  Life,  Fortune,  Sports  Illustrated,” 
and  the  name  of  the  participating  ad 
agency. 

*  *  * 

Supps  are  up.  The  October  issues  of 
Family  Weekly  show  a  53%  increase  in 
linage,  according  to  W.  Page  Thompson, 
vp  and  ad  director.  First  10  months  linage 
is  up  19.2%  compared  to  last  year  this 
time. 

1971  1970  %  change 

October  89.09  (5)  58.22  (4)  53.0% 

Jan-Oct  642.43  (43)  538.74  (42)  19.2% 

(  )  Number  of  issue* 

Parade  reports  38%  ad  page  gain  for  the 
first  nine  months  and  highest  revenues  in 
the  publication’s  history.  According  to 
Warren  Reynolds,  publisher,  first  nine 
months  figures  show:  Advertising  pages 
went  from  404  in  1970  to  558,  a  38%  gain. 
Revenue  rose  from  $27,045,613  to  $40,391,- 
195,  a  49%  gain. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Briefs.  The  L.  A.  Times  broke  last 
year’s  record  by  20  days  in  publishing  its 
three-millionth  classified  ad  on  October  1. 
Frank  Lester,  CAM,  noted  that  the  Times 
is  the  only  newspaper  in  the  nation  that 
has  ever  published  3  million  classified  ads 
any  one  year.  It  expects  to  reach  4  million 
in  December  ....  Twenty  First  Century 
Communication,  publishers  of  National 
Lampoon,  Liberty  and  manager  of  Weight 
Watchers  magazine,  is  planning  a  new 
publication.  On  the  Mall  to  be  distributed 
free  at  shopping  centers.  It  would  contain 
editorial,  national  advertising  and  a 
16-page  section  for  local  ads  that  shop¬ 
ping  centers  would  sell  and  retain  re¬ 
venues.  Publication  will  start  when 
enough  shopping  centers  agree  to  partici¬ 
pate  ....  Brangam-Moloney  Inc.  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  repeat  its  golf  tour  ad  buy  in  1972 
without  the  one  order  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  ....  Consumer 
goods  manufacturers  spend,  on  average, 
50%  more  of  their  sales  dollar  on  market¬ 
ing  than  producers  of  nonconsumer  goods, 
a  research  report  issued  by  The  Confer¬ 
ence  Board’s  Marketing  Cost  Institute  dis¬ 
closes  ....  Family  Circle's  November 
issue  will  contain  a  packet  of  marigold 
seeds  ....  Presidents  and  sales  executives 


of  the  five  hundred  corporations  will  be 
recipients  of  a  holiday  gift-buying  pack¬ 
age  being  sent  to  them  by  Fortune  and 
featuring  brands  among  the  magazine’s 
alcholic  beverage  advertisers  ....  After 
four  successful  months  of  operation  in 
New  York  area.  Western  Union  is  expan¬ 
ding  public  mailgram  service  to  St.  Louis 
and  Los  Angeles  areas.  600-line  ads  will 
run  several  times  a  week  in  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  News,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  and 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

• 

Ad  agencies 
support  FTC 
ad  curb  plan 

The  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  came  out  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  procedure 
which  requires  advertisers  to  back  up 
their  claims  with  proof. 

The  endorsement  of  the  FTC  “substan¬ 
tiation”  plan,  started  in  July,  was  made 
October  4  at  a  Senate  Commerce  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  the  Consumer  with  respect  to 
the  McGovern-Moss  “Truth  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  bill  (S.  1461).  This  bill  would  also 
require  advertisers  to  substantiate  their 
claims. 

Speaking  for  the  association,  John  Elli¬ 
ott  Jr.,  chairman  of  Ogilvy  &  Mather, 
complained  that  the  bill  would  put  no  lim¬ 
it  on  the  costs  that  consumers  might  be 
required  to  bear  for  the  documentation 
they  requested  from  advertisers. 

“Such  detailed  proof  could  easily  cost 
the  consumer  more  than  the  product,”  he 
said. 

The  bill  would  make  it  illegal  to  adver¬ 
tise  about  the  “safety  performance,  effica¬ 
cy,  characteristics  or  comparative  price” 
of  any  product  or  service  without  making 
written  proof  available  to  consumers  upon 
demand.  It  would  also  require  media  to 
tell  their  readers  how  the  documentation 
could  be  obtained. 

Elliott  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
association  believes  that  the  recently 
inaugurated  FTC  procedures  “provide  the 
consumer  with  a  strong  and  powerful 
friend  to  whom  he  can  turn  for  help.  The 
Commission  shows  itself  increasingly  ac¬ 
tive  on  behalf  of  honest  advertising,  in¬ 
formed  consumers,  and  the  maintenance 
of  fair  competition.” 

FTC  chairman.  Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
asked  the  subcommittee  to  wait  until  the 
commission  had  tested  its  own  program. 
Subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Frank 
E.  Moss,  said  the  measure  could  not  pass 
Congress  in  the  face  of  the  FTC’s  opposi¬ 
tion. 

• 

Memorial  Fund  set 
up  for  editor 

A  memorial  fund  honoring  the  late 
Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  former  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Alabama  Press  Association 
Journalism  Foundation.  Hall,  one  of  the 
south’s  best-known  newsmen,  died  in 
Montgomery  September  24. 
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How  metric  system  will  affect  ads 

Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 


How  will  the  conversion  to  the  metric 
measurement  system,  which  may  be¬ 
come  the  universal  measurement  stand- 
dard,  affect  newspaper  advertising? — 

From  a  report  in  Advertising  News, 
published  in  Australia. 

The  main  area  of  change  in  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  in  advertising.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  alter  the  present  system  of 
charging  by  line,  but  for  display  and  lim¬ 
ited  display  advertising  the  centimeter 
will  almost  certainly  replace  the  inch  as 
the  unit  of  depth,  so  that  advertising 
rates  will  have  to  be  expressed  per  col¬ 
umn  centimeter. 

One  suggestion  under  consideration  is 
that  display  and  limited  display  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  acceptable  only  in  units 
of  two  column  centimeters  (about  4 /5th 
of  an  inch)  with  individual  newspapers 
determining  the  minimum  acceptable 
depths. 

On  the  basis  of  using  the  column  centi¬ 
meter  as  the  display  advertising  unit, 
each  five  cents  charged  in  rate  per  col¬ 
umn  inch  would  convert  to  two  cents  per 
column  centimeter. 

Thus,  55  cents  per  inch  would  become 
22  cents  per  centimeter  and  $1.00  per 
inch  would  become  40  cents  per  centi¬ 
meter. 

The  bases  for  space  orders  have  still 
to  be  agreed  upon,  but  suggested  equiva¬ 
lents  are  250  centimeters  for  100  inches, 
600  centimeters  for  250  inches,  1250  centi¬ 
meters  for  500  inches  and  2500  centimeters 
for  1000  inches. 

The  changeover  date  for  newspapers 
still  has  not  been  decided.  The  likely  dates 
are  January  1,  or  July  1,  1973. 

What  is  the  general  guide  that  should  be 
folloiced  during  the  “price  freeze"  re¬ 
garding  advertising  rate  adjustments? — 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  (issued 
September  30). 

Where  a  publisher  attains  a  new  higher 
circulation  during  the  freeze  than  he  had 
during  the  base  period,  and  application  of 
his  pre-existing  pricing  formula  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  change  of  advertisers  (e.g., 
price  per  page)  which  is  higher  than  that 
charged  to  any  advertiser  during  the  base 
period,  this  higher  charge  will  be  allowed. 

If  circulation  increases  during  the 
freeze,  prices  may  be  adjusted  according 
to  an  established  pricing  formula  (e.g. 
price  per  thousand  paid  circulation)  in 
effect  before  the  freeze. 

What  should  newspapers  be  thinking 
about  in  order  to  sell  their  share  of  the 
discounters'  preprint  ad  dollars? — Charles 
J.  Miller,  vicepresident  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Grand  Way  division  of 
Grand  Union  Co. 

These  are  soime  of  the  things  news¬ 
papers  should  be  thinking  about  in  order 


(Number  19  of  a  series) 

to  take  full  advantage  of  the  upcoming 
bonanza  in  preprint  advertising  dollars. 

First,  if  your  paper  is  not  yet  accepting 
preprints,  plan  to  take  them.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  circulars  currently  being 
distributed  through  occupant  lists  repre¬ 
sents  revenue  that  you  are  not  now  get¬ 
ting. 

Point  two,  some  newspapers  will  not 
take  more  than  one  preprint  on  any  given 
day.  I  realize  there  are  frequently  mechan¬ 
ical  reasons  for  this  condition,  but  keep 
in  mind  that  solving  such  problems  in 
this  way  is  not  in  the  subscribers’  inter¬ 
est,  nor  in  the  advertiser’s  interest.  In 
the  long  run,  it  can’t  really  be  in  the 
newspapers’  interest  either. 

Point  three,  cut  down  lead-times  to  the 
minimum  time  necessary.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  require  pre-prints  to  he  in  the  house 
ten  days  prior  to  insert.  Some  newspapers 
require  pre-print  delivery  three  weeks  in 
advance.  Generally  speaking,  these  lead 
times  require  price  and  merchandising 
commitments  on  the  part  of  the  retailer 
which  is  substantially  in  excess  of  that 
required  by  other  methods  of  distribution. 
I  am  sure  you  agree  that  with  all  this 
fresh,  new  preprint  money  ready  to  be 
banked,  now  is  no  time  to  let  ourselves 
get  bogged  down  in  mere  technical  re¬ 
quirement.  Why  not  look  for  ways  to  cut 
down  lead  time. 

Point  four,  improved  distribution  re¬ 
liability.  I  don’t  think  it’s  unfair  to  say 
that  many  newspapers  have  had  problems 
with  distribution  methods  that  rely  on 
carrier  boys  to  do  the  inserting.  Not  that 
there’s  anything  wrong  with  this  method 
if  the  level  of  supervision  is  high.  Na¬ 
turally  the  reliability  can  be  enhanced 
greatly  if  insertion  is  done  at  the  news¬ 
paper  plant,  but  either  method  should 
work  satisfactorily  provided  that  super¬ 
vision  is  determined  to  provide  the  adver¬ 
tiser  with  reliable  distribution. 

Point  five,  in  establishing  rate  cards  for 
pre-prints,  price  fairly  to  give  efficient, 
economic  results.  Keep  in  mind  that  occu¬ 
pant  mail  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in 
the  last  decade  is  no  longer  the  onlv  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  pre-print  dollar.  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  good  chance  to  win  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  preprint  distribution,  but  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  depend  on  the  sales  results  the  re¬ 
tailer  gets  for  the  advertising  dollar  in¬ 
vested. 

Point  six,  see  if  you  can’t  provide  an 
improved  match  between  preprint  distri¬ 
bution  and  your  advertiser’s  market  area. 
If  you’re  a  small  newspaper  with  advertis¬ 
ers  that  require  a  distribtuion  larger  than 
your  circulation,  why  not  consider  either 
special  samnling  techniques,  or  providing 
a  direct  mail  supplementation  of  your  cir¬ 
culation,  at  an  appropriate  cost,  in  order 
to  provide  the  advertiser  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  he  needs.  I  know  there  are  special 
rules  that  apply  to  sampling,  and  while 
you’re  thinking  about  them,  you  might 
also  think  about  tjie  technique  used  by 


the  Bergen  (N..I.)  Record..  The  Record 
provides  a  special  section  of  the  paper  on 
two  days  a  week  which  is  distributed  to 
non-subscribers  by  news  boys.  This  tech¬ 
nique  provides  saturation  which  previously 
had  been  achiev'able  in  Bergen  County 
only  with  occupant  mailings.  If  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  large  newspaper  with  several 
potential  preprint  advertisers  who  cannot 
effectively  use  your  total  circulation,  why 
not  think  about  making  your  circulation 
available  to  these  advertisers  in  section, 
in  order  to  provide  a  closer  match  between 
the  advertisers’  market  geography  and 
the  distribution  you  can  provide  him  with. 

One-write  ad 
form  reduces 
clerical  work 

Billing  and  collecting  for  classified  ads 
is  a  necessary  task  that  fi’equently  in¬ 
volves  extra  clerical  time  and  paperwork. 
More  than  likely  it  is  more  time- 
consuming  than  the  original  operations  of 
setting  up  and  printing  the  ad. 

While  this  is  especially  true  with  larger 
newspapers  where  the  classified  ads  run 
into  the  thousands,  it  is  equally  true  with 
smaller  papers. 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  Daily 
News  of  Jennings,  La.,  until  a  new  “one- 
write”  classified  advertising  invoice  was 
developed  to  reduce  clerical  work  and  cut 
billing  costs.  The  new  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  April  and  it  has  brought  a  re¬ 
duction  in  clerical  work  of  a  minimum  of 
eight  hours  daily — plus  the  elimination  of 
copying  errors. 

In  the  past,  the  classified  ad  copy  was 
typed  out  on  an  order  blank  and  sent  to 
the  composing  room.  A  separate  bill  was 
written  out  and  enclosed  in  a  window  en¬ 
velope  and  mailed  first  class.  If  payment 
was  not  received  within  10  days,  a  dupli¬ 
cate  bill  was  written  out  and  sent  as  a 
reminder  notice.  A  record  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  had  to  be  entered  in  the  ledger. 

This  involved  duplicate  writing  and  ex¬ 
tra  clerical  operations  which  were  time- 
consuming.  Sometimes  errors  occurred  in 
recopying  data  from  the  form  to  the 
ledger.  Positive  control  of  accounts  was 
not  complete. 

This  method,  which  had  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  had  become  outmoded  and  the 
publisher,  Robert  L.  Luechel,  decided  a 
more  efficient  system  was  needed.  To  as¬ 
sist  him  in  developing  it  he  called  in  a 
forms  system  specialist  from  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  office  of  Moore  Business 
Foirms,  Inc. 

After  reviewing  the  operations  involved 
and  the  data  to  be  recorded,  they  de¬ 
veloped  the  new  “one-write”  system  that 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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One~write  form 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


produces  all  required  records  with  one 
form. 

The  form  designed  to  do  the  job  is  a 
four-part  invoice  with  a  top  stub.  The 
parts  are  perforated  but  the  carbons  are 
not  so  that  the  parts  may  be  detached 
with  a  quick  snap  of  the  stub.  Part  one  is 
made  of  cardstock  for  mailing  use  and 
part  three  is  longer  than  the  others  to 
provide  space  for  typing  the  actual  ad 
copy.  Another  design  feature  is  a  series  of 
small  numbers  from  1  to  31  along  the  top 
edge  for  follow-up  use. 

With  the  new  system  only  the  one  fonn- 
set  is  needed.  When  a  classified  ad  is 
taken,  the  form  is  typed  out  with  the  data 
entered  on  the  left  side  and  the  name  and 
address  only  on  the  right  side.  The  ad 
copy  is  typed  out  on  the  longer  portion 
and  thus  does  not  appear  on  the  other 
three  pai-ts  where  it  is  not  needed. 

The  parts  are  detached  with  a  quick 
snap  of  the  stub  and  the  stub  (with  used 
carbons  intact)  is  discarded.  The  parts 
are  then  used  as  follows: 

Part  three  (yellow) — “Composing  & 
File”  is  sent  to  the  composing  room  for 
setting  the  ad  and  then  is  sent  to  the 
office. 

Part  one  (white  card  stock)  is  mailed 
to  the  customer  as  his  invoice.  The  printed 
instiuctions  inform  him  to  detach  and  re¬ 
turn  the  right  stub  with  his  remittance. 

Part  two  (pink) — “Second  Request  for 
Payment”  and  part  four  (white) — 
“Ledger  Record”  are  placed  in  a  pending 
file  with  the  appropriate  date  of  follow-up 
circled  on  the  ledger  copy. 

Other  Details 

If  payment  is  received  before  the  fol¬ 
low-up  date  circled,  the  pink  copy  is  re¬ 
moved  and  destroyed  and  a  record  is  made 
in  the  appropriate  boxes  on  the  right  half 
of  the  Ledger  Record  copy. 

If  payment  isn’t  received  within  the 
time  limit  the  pink  copy  is  mailed  to  the 
customer  in  a  window  envelope. 

There  are  a  number  of  built-in  advant¬ 
ages  with  the  new  system.  Among  the 
major  ones  are: 

•  Only  one  form  is  now  required. 

•  All  required  papers,  including  the 
composing  room  ad  copy,  are  prepared  at 
the  initial  writing. 

•  Savings  in  postage  as  post  card  rate 
is  less  than  letter  rate. 

•  Copying  errors  have  been  eliminated. 

•  Clerical  preparation  time  has  been 
di’astically  reduced. 

•  Printed  dates  on  top  edge  provide 
follow-up  control. 

•  Speediset  construction  makes  for 
ease  and  speed  in  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“This  new  system  fits  our  requirements 
perfectly,”  Lueckel  reports.  “The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  clerical  time  and  operations  and 
the  added  control  gained  make  this  a  most 
practical  system.  Of  major  importance  is 
the  fact  that  our  collections  are  much 
higher.  In  addition,  we  have  eliminated 
the  stocking  and  storage  problems  previ¬ 
ously  encountered  when  we  had  to  order 
and  store  cards  and  forms.” 


Red  Smith  will  write 
sports  for  N.Y.  Times 

Red  Smith  and  Dave  Anderson  will  join 
Arthur  Daley  as  regular  sports  colum¬ 
nists  for  the  New  York  Tunes,  it  was 
announced  yesterday  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
managing  editor. 

The  additions  to  the  column-w'iiting 
staff  follow  the  resignation  of  Robert 
Lipsyte,  w’ho  since  1967  has  been  sharing 
the  writing  of  the  Sports  of  The  Times 
column  with  Daley. 

“We  have  tried  to  put  together  a  partic¬ 
ularly  strong  and  complementary  team  of 
sports  columnists,”  Rosenthal  said.  “Ar¬ 
thur  Daley  is  a  man  who  has  earned  a 
special  respect  and  affection  in  the  sports 
world  and  at  The  Times. 

“Red  Smith’s  name  has  meant  sports 
for  millions  of  people  for  a  long  time.  For 
Jim  Roach,  the  sports  editor,  and  for 
myself  there  is  a  special  happiness  and  a 
fond  wish  come  true  in  bringing  Red  to 
the  Times.  I’m  sure  it  will  be  a  joy  to  all 
his  old  New  York  readers  and  to  the 
many  new  ones. 

“Bob  Lii)syte  made  a  special  place  for 
himself  with  our  readers,  so  we  wanted 
another  young  man  of  talent  as  a  sports 
columnist,  and  from  a  strong  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  Dave  Anderson  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  was  selected.” 

Daley  and  Smith  each  will  wu'ite  three 
columns  a  week.  Anderson  will  write  two. 
Two  columns  wMll  appear  on  Sundays. 

The  changes  wdll  take  effect  about  mid- 
November.  Until  then,  various  members  of 
the  staff  will  join  Daley  in  the  column¬ 
writing. 

Began  in  Milwaukee 

Walter  Wellesley  (Red)  Smith  is  a  No¬ 
tre  Dame  graduate  who  wrote  general 
news  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  began 
writing  about  sports  for  the  Star  in  St. 
Louis,  then  wrote  a  column  for  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  1945.  His  “Views  of 
Si)ort”  column  won  him  many  aw’ards 
there.  Since  the  Herald  Tribune  ceased 
publication  in  1966,  Smith’s  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  in  Women's  Wear 
Daily.  It  has  been  distributed  to  some  70 
newspapers  by  the  Publishers-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Smith’s  column  in  the  Times,  like 
Daley’s  and  Anderson’s,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  350  clients  of  the  New' 
York  Times  New's  Service. 

Smith’s  son  Terence  is  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  The  New  York  Times. 

Daley  is  the  only  sports  columnist  ever 
to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  won  in  1956 
“for  his  outstanding  coverage  and  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  world  of  sports.” 

He  joined  the  Times  upon  graduation 
from  Foidham  University  in  1926  and 
succeeded  John  Kieran  as  writer  of  Sports 
of  the  Times  in  1942.  Kieran  originated 
the  column  in  1927 

Anderson,  after  four  years  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  11  at  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  joined  the  Times 
sports  staff  in  1966  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  He  has  concentrated  on 
professional  football  and  boxing  but  has 
had  major  assignments  in  baseball,  bas¬ 
ketball,  hockey,  golf  and  tennis.  He  is  a 
1951  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College. 


Inter- American  affairs 
official  lAPA  speaker 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
announced  today  that  Charles  A.  Meyer, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  will  address  its  27th 
annual  meeting  October  25  in  Chicago.  He 
will  speak  at  a  welcoming  dinner  tendered 
by  the  host  committee,  headed  by  W.  D. 
Maxwell,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  at  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place. 

There  has  been  no  major  policy  state¬ 
ment  on  Latin  American  relations  since 
President  Nixon  addressed  the  lAPA  at 
its  October,  1969,  meeting  in  Washington. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Nixon  unveiled  his  ad¬ 
ministration’s  overall  policy  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

lAPA  General  Manager  James  B.  Canel 
said:  “A  great  deal  has  happened  since 
then,  much  of  it  disturbing  to  inter- 
American  relations.  Our  members  will 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  hear  an  au¬ 
thorized  statement  of  current  U.S.  policy. 
A  redefinition  is  urgently  needed.” 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
has  some  1,000  members  in  all  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  including  the  lead¬ 
ing  publications.  They  are  represented  by 
owners,  publishers  and  editors. 

• 

Newhouse  acquires 
Portland  stations 

Acquisition  by  the  Newhouse  Broadcast¬ 
ing  (ilorp.  of  the  remaining  50  percent 
interest  in  Mount  Hood  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore., 
for  approximately  $8.1  million  has  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission. 

Newhouse  already  owns  50  percent  of 
Hood,  which  is  licensee  for  stations 
KOIN,  KOIN-fm  and  KOIN-tv. 

Commissioners  Nicholas  F.  Johnson  and 
H.  Rex  Lee  dissented  in  the  case,  ap¬ 
proved  4  to  2.  They  said  that  the  authori¬ 
zation  was  inconsistent  with  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  policy  to  reduce  concentartion  of 
media  ownership. 

S.  1.  Newhouse  owns  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Portland,  the  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

The  majority  of  the  FCC  based  its  au¬ 
thorization  for  Newhouse  to  acquire  the 
stations  in  the  fact  that  Newhouse  al¬ 
ready  was  half  owner  or  licensee,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  exempt  from  the  multiple 
ownership  rules. 

• 

Placement  service  helps 
Look  employes  find  jobs 

A  placement  service  designed  to  help 
about  250  employes  of  Look  Magazine  find 
new  jobs  has  been  set  up  by  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  in  its  corporate  offices. 

The  final  issue  of  the  magazine  ap¬ 
peared  on  newsstands  Oct.  4. 

Edwai'd  V.  O’Connell,  Cowles  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  personnel,  said  the  company  had 
made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  find  new 
positions  for  the  employes,  whose  salaries 
range  from  $5,000  to  $45,000  a  year. 

Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of  Cowles 
Communications,  announced  on  September 
16  that  Look  would  cease  publication. 
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SKITCH  HENDERSON 

Conductor,  The  Tulsa 
Philharmonic  Orchestra 


Thb  Guy  has 
"played  aroumi!" 

Read  why  he  picked  the  Tempo  of 

TERRIFIC  TULSA 

with  a  civic  spirit  and  loyalty  that  is,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  larger  cities. 

.  .  .  Besides,  it’s  a  great  place  to  live!” 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  marketing 
and  advertising?  Simply  that  Tulsans,  with 
higher-than-average  incomes  are  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  new.  One  of  the  highest  per  capita 
college  degree  counts  in  America,  and  THE 
largest  per  capita  number  of  engineers  .  .  . 
remember  that  Tulsa  is  literate,  lively,  and 
BOOMING!  Tell  and  sell  your  merchandise  in 
Tulsa’s  number  One  advertising  medium  .  .  . 


I  THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


SKITCH  HENDERSON,  the  nationally-known 
conductor,  composer  and  musical  personality 
picked  Tulsa  for  his  “musical  home!’  Unusual? 
Not  at  all.  Tulsa  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopol¬ 
itan  cities  in  the  nation,  and  its  Philharmonic, 
which  Skitch  will  conduct,  is  one  of  the  top 
orchestras  in  the  entire  Midwest.  Read  what 
Skitch  has  to  say:  “I  was  attracted  to  Tulsa 
because  of  the  ‘tone’  of  the  city  .  .  .  and  that’s 
not  a  pun.  The  orchestra  plays  more  than  100 
performances  to  all  types  of  audiences 
throughout  the  area.  The  citizens  are  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally  known  and  are  imbued 


Iowa  city  editor 
grabs  hot  story 
on  woman  juror 

The  alert  city  editor  of  the  Washington 
(la.)  Evening  Journal  provided  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  with  what  might  have  been 
an  exclusive  story  had  not  the  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  state’s  attorney’s  law¬ 
yer  disclosed  his  client’s  maneuverings  in 
open  court. 

State’s  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan 
flew  to  the  low'a  city  at  night  to  question  a 
woman  member  of  a  special  county  grand 
jury  which  had  indicted  him  and  13  others 
for  obstruction  of  justice  in  a  gang  raid 
case.  The  raid  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
two  members  of  the  Black  Panthers. 

Hanrahan  returned  to  Chicago  with  a 
signed  statement  from  the  juror,  Mrs. 
Clara  B.  Goucher,  who  was  visiting  a 
cousin  in  Washington,  a  village  of  6,000. 

She  indicated  that  she  supports  Hanra- 
han’s  charges  that  the  indictment  was  ob¬ 
tained  improperly  by  Baniabas  F.  Sears, 
the  special  prosecutor  in  the  case,  and 
should  be  dismissed. 

Following  Hanrahan’s  visit  to  the  juror 
a  woman  called  the  Journal  and  told  city 
editor  Charles  Morris  about  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  woman  didn’t  identify  herself 
and  Mrs.  Goucher  said  nothing  about  the 


phone  call  when  interviewed  by  Journal 
reporter  Marty  Chebuhar,  nor  would  she 
say  she  made  it. 

While  Chebuhar  was  preparing  to  talk 
with  her  at  her  cousin’s  home,  Morris 
called  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  ascertain 
whether  Mrs.  Goucher  was  in  truth  a 
Black  Panther  case  grand  juror.  Informed 
she  was,  Chebuhar  was  off  and  running. 
He  obtained  the  text  of  the  statement, 
parts  of  which  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Journal  that  day. 

Morris  pointed  out  that  he  had  printed 
other  stories  concerning  the  case,  but  that 
it  was  of  limited  interest  to  his  76-year- 
old  paper  of  about  5,000  circulation  and 
its  readers.  But  when  a  juror  in  the  case 
popped  up  in  his  town  to  eventually  make 
a  statement  valuable  to  Hanrahan,  it  put 
a  different  light  on  things  for  Morris. 

There  was  another  tip  to  Morris  about 
a  strange  plane  landing  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  airport  late  at  night.  The  tipster,  a 
plane  enthusiast,  described  tbe  private 
craft,  but  there  was  no  way  of  checking 
who  the  passengers  were  because  the 
Washington  airport  keeps  no  log  of  such 
things. 

All  Morris  knew  until  he  received  the 
woman’s  phone  call  was  that  there  was 
some  mystery  visitors  to  Washington.  He 
speculated  the  woman’s  call  could  have 
come  from  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Goucher  or  a 
neighbor.  “Neighbors  know  about  every¬ 
thing  there  is  in  a  town  this  small,”  Mor¬ 
ris  said. 


Morris,  who  has  been  with  the  Journal 
30  years  and  is  secretary  of  Elder,  Shan¬ 
non  &  Co.  (Elder  and  Shannon  are  pub¬ 
lishers),  has  been  editor,  or  as  he  is 
listed,  city  editor,  for  almost  the  entire 
time. 

When  Hanrahan  and  his  attorney  re¬ 
leased  the  juror’s  statement  in  open  court 
the  day  of  Hanrahan’s  return  from  Wash¬ 
ington  it  w’as  made  part  of  the  public 
record  in  the  case,  which  could  spell  the 
end  of  Hanrahan’s  political  career.  De¬ 
fense  attorneys  probably  will  try  to  have 
the  indictment  quashed,  arguing  that  it 
was  obtained  illegally. 

When  Chief  Criminal  Court  Judge  Jos¬ 
eph  A.  Pow'er  discharged  the  grand  jury 
the  day  Mrs.  Goucher’s  statement  became 
a  matter  of  public  record  he  told  the 
jurors  not  to  discuss  the  case  with  anyone 
but  counsel  and  the  court. 

• 

Three  start  new  weekly 
in  Caldwell  County,  N.C. 

Three  experienced  newspapermen  have 
started  the  Caldwell  Courier  to  serve  com¬ 
munities  in  Caldwell  County,  N.  C.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  the  town  of  Hudson,  the  paper 
printed  its  first  edition  July  29. 

The  three  owners  are  Johnny  M.  Tur¬ 
ner,  Larry  Earp  and  Ken  Sipes.  All  three 
have  experience  on  both  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  including  simultaneous  work 
at  the  Lenoir  (Caldwell’s  county  seat) 
News-Topic,  an  11,000  circulation  daily. 


1971 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 


$11,500  to  Winners  for  the  Best  .  .  . 

•  Women's  Pages 
e  Fashion  Reporting 
e  Reporting-Writing 
e  Photography 

Write:  Penney-Missouri  Awards, 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

(Deadline  for  Entries:  Nov.  10, 1971) 
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Bob  doesn't  use  yesterday's  tools.  He's  the  first  man  in  news  service  history  to  edit 
and  control  a  nationwide  news  service  wire  without  the  time-honored  pencil. 

He  edits  electronically  on  a  CRT  system  in  The  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Chicago. 
The  system  stores  half-a-million  words  of  incoming  news  and  screens  it  on  command. 
Using  a  keyboard,  Bob  adds  and  deletes  words  and  paragraphs  faster  than  any  old-timer 
with  a  pencil. 

And  when  each  story  is  edited,  Bob  sees  it  as  it  will  appear  on  the  wire.  He  can 
eliminate  annoying  typographical  errors.  Then  a  touch  of  a  button  transmits  the  story 
onto  AP's  nationwide  Interbureau  wire  serving  hundreds  of  papers. 

Electronic  editing  is  a  giant  step  toward  our  goal  of  error-free  copy  for  newspaper 
desks.  Bob  and  other  AP  staffers  in  bureaus  throughout  the  country  blazed  the  trail  in 
CRT  writing  and  editing. 

The  Associated  Press  is  far  in  front  in  use  of  today's  dramatic  new  equipment. 


...BUT  WHERE’S  THE  PENCIL  ? 


•  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  • 


i0uotaUons 


Editors’  seminar 
recharges  batteries 


ABC  meeting 
in  N.Y.  Oct,  20-21 


Already  indicated  interest  in 
proposed  new  services  offers 
promise  of  record  attendance 
and  thorough  discussion  at  the 
57th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
October  20  and  21  in  New  York 
City. 

Discussion  of  these  proposals 
has  excited  interest  not  only 
among  publisher  members,  but 
more  especially  among  media 
and  research  staffs  of  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  members. 

Two  new  proposals  are  es¬ 
pecially  prone  to  attention  — 
ABC’s  experimental  program 
for  a  study  of  newspaper  audi¬ 
ences,  and  a  suggested  method 
for  updating  magazine  audience 
estimates.  A  further  discussion 
area  involves  a  proposal  for  in¬ 
creasing  ABC’s  Data  Bank 
Services  to  include  the  market 
demographic  profiles  of  weekly 
newspapers. 

In  addition  to  discussion  of 
new  ABC  services  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  guest  speakers,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Bureau’s 
nearly  4,000  members  will  also 
nominate  and  elect  17  ABC 
Directors  to  serve  on  the  ABC 
Board  for  the  next  two  years. 


News  executives  from  the  spring  and  fall.  It  was  held  at 
eight  daily  newspapers  of  the  Times  Sept.  11  and  12  and 
Howard  Publications  staged  was  attended  by  Joe  Matasich, 
their  first  editors’  seminar  at  editor,  Carlisle;  Phil  McAuley, 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times.  managing  editor,  Casper;  Burr 

It  was  one  of  several  steps  Patten,  managing  editor,  Glens 
instituted  this  year  by  the  Falls;  Dick  Watts,  editor,  Lo- 
Howard  group  aimed  at:  Prod-  gansport;  William  Missett  Jr., 
uct  improvement  in  packaging,  Oceanside;  Glen  Young,  editor, 
content  and  professional  image;  San  Clemente;  Dick  High,  as- 
maintenance  and  improvement  sociate  editor.  Twin  Falls, 
of  editors’  morale  and  perform-  Chapman  stressed  the  work- 
ance;  maintenance  and  improve-  ing  nature  of  the  seminar, 
ment  of  each  editorial  staff.  “We’re  all  working  editors 
Broadening  editorial  coverage  with  limited  staffs  and  never 
and  upgrading  readability.  enough  time,’’  Chapman  said. 

Howard  Publications  presi-  “So  the  seminars  will  generally 
dent  Robert  S.  Howard  has  be  Saturday-Sunday  workshops, 
named  William  F.  Chapman,  stealing  as  little  time  as  possi- 
managing  editor  of  the  Times,  ble  from  each  newspaper’s  work 
Hammond,  as  Editorial  Director  week.” 
for  the  group,  which  includes;  .  , 

Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sen-  Anatomy  of  papers 

tinel.  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star  On  the  agenda  for  the  first 
Tribune.  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  seminar  were  newspaper  pack- 
Post-Star  ajtd  Times.  Logans-  aging  theory,  underscored  with 
port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  photographic  slides  and  marked 
Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Trib-  tearsheets  from  participating 
une.  San  Clemente  (Calif.)  newspapers;  newspaper  content 
Sun-Post.  Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  total,  local,  women’s,  pictures, 
Times-News.  sports;  personnel  problems  re- 

^  .  cruitment,  training,  stimulation 

eeping  up  involvement;  production — 

All  eight  dailies  of  the  How-  cost  comers,  interplant  coopera- 
ard  group  retain  total  local  edi-  tion.  Discussion  leaders  in- 
torial  autonomy,  but  have  eluded  Times  editors  and  de- 
banded  together  in  specific  pro-  partment  heads, 
fessional  areas  to  keep  up  with  The  editors  took  home  marked 
the  state  of  the  art  and  improve  tearsheets  pointing  up  specific 
service.  problem  areas;  three  long  lists 

Chapman  issues  an  editor’s  of  practical  story  and  feature 
memo,  usually  monthly,  to  main-  ideas  for  local  news,  sports  and 
tain  a  communications  channel  women’s  sections, 
with  the  other  group  news  ad-  Participants  in  the  workshop 
ministrators  and  their  publish-  said  they  felt  the  chance  to  ex- 
ers.  And  he  supplements  the  change  ideas  and  criticisms  re¬ 
memo  with  annual  visits  to  the  charged  their  professional  bat- 
other  seven  dailies.  teries.  Working  sessions,  which 

The  editors’  seminar  in  Sep-  can  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Sat- 
tember  was  the  first  of  a  regu-  urday  and  from  9  a.m.  to  noon 
lar  series  of  working  sessions,  Sunday,  were  round-table  and 


Why  has  Bartlett’s 
Familiar  Quotations  thrived 
for  more  than  a  century 
while  other  reference  works 
have  come  and  gone? 

Why  does  Arthur  Schles- 
inger  call  it,  “next  to  the 
dictionary,  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  reference  work”? 

Above  all  for  its  useful¬ 
ness.  It’s  a  safe  bet  that  any 
quotation  familiar  to  the 
intelligent  reader  will  be 
included  among  its  20,000 
entries.  Moreover,  Bartlett’s 
is  fun  to  browse.  The  14th 
Edition  has  Mao  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Picasso, 
Yevtushenko,  Leo  Durocher 
and  Garbo.  All  the  classics 
are  here,  of  course:  53  pages 
of  the  Bible,  85  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  But  you’ll  also  find 
Tolkien  introducing  the 
Hobbit . . .  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  burning  her  candle 
at  both  ends . . .  And  Harold 
Ross  gently  slamming  “the 
old  lady  from  Dubuque” 
(who  only  later  became 
“the  little  old  lady  from 
Dubuque”). 

Looking  for  an  apt  quo¬ 
tation  to  introduce  a  talk  on 
Africa?  You’ll  find  14  spe¬ 
cific  references  in  the  index. 
Looking  for  wit  and  wisdom 
on  patriotism?  music?  love? 
Again  the  computerized 
index  (600  pages  long  and 
117,000  entries  rich) 
helps  find  it  fast. 

^mething  else  you  get 
from  Bartlett’s — quickly 
and  easily — is  the  whole 
quotation,  not  just  a  mis¬ 
leading  snatch  or  snippet. 
Bartlett’s  gives  you  scrupu¬ 
lous  accuracy  of  translation 
from  world  literature,  too. 

Ask  your  bookseller — 
then  “ask  Bartlett’s.” 

Little,  Brown  and  Company 

34  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  Mass.  02106 


REDUCES  CLUTTER!  ACB  Checking  Proof 
Service  makes  it  easy  for  national  advertisers 
to  get  needed  tearsheets  on  time.  Agencies  look 
to  ACB  for  this  service  and  favor  newspapers 
that  use  the  ACB  tearsheet  clearing  house. 
ACB  helps  develop  local  advertising  through  its 
co-op  advertising  services  which  are  paid  for 
by  national  advertisers. 

y  Wc  read  every  daily  newspaper  advertisement 


Buys  CATV  system 

J.  A.  Blethen,  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  announced 
today  that  the  Seattle  Times 
Company  has  purchased  the  ca- 
blevision  system  located  in 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  from  Da¬ 
vis  Communications,  Inc.,  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  Calif. 
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Best  equipment 
Bestsenrke. 


The  best  service  a  piece  of  equipment  can  deliver  is  not  needing  any 
service  at  all.  That's  why  we  design  Photon  phototypesetters  with  very 
large  measures  of  engineering  reliability  in  every  component.  And  when 
you  buy  Photon  equipment,  an  important  part  of  our  customer  support 
program  includes  training  your  people  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
equipment  and  perform  routine  repairs. 

When  you  do  need  service,  we're  ready  to  provide  it  fast.  Our  service 
organization  is  second  to  none.  Each  of  our  regional  offices  has  a  large 
staff  of  Technical  Representatives  to  provide  Photon  equipment  service 
whenever  and  wherever  you  need  it.  Our  Tech  Reps  know  our 
equipment  inside  out.  They  are  specialists  trained  to  operate  it,  trouble¬ 
shoot  it,  find  the  problem  and  solve  it  quickly. 

Whether  you're  in  the  printing,  publishing,  commercial  typesetting  or 
other  phases  of  the  graphics  industry,  we  know  that  your  Photon  photo- 
typesetters  are  important  to  your  business  and  your  profits.  So  when 
you  need  service,  we  respond.  And  we're  as  near  as  your  telephone. 
Here's  where  to  contact  your  nearest  Photon  service  center: 


PHOTON.  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  MASS.  01887 
(617)  933-7000 

Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Dallas,  Los  Angeles. 

Portland.  Montreal.  Canada  •  International  Photon  Corporation.  Wilmington, 
Mass..  U.S.A..  International  Photon  Ltd.,  Edgware.  Middlesex.  England 


Atlanta.  Georgia  (404)  458-9646 

Dallas.  Texas  (214)231-8291 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (609)  663-3322 
Portland.  Oregon  (503)646-6106 

Chicago.  Illinois  (312)  827-7809 

Los  Angeles.  California  (213)  788-3610 

Canada  (514)631-9816 

New  York,  New  York  (2 1 2)  423- 1 533 


Set  in  Photon  Univers  typefaces. 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  HAS 
IliOOaOOO  MILES  OF  DIGITAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  CHANNELS, 
AND  IS  ADDING  TO  THEM 
AT  THE  RATE 

OF  AOOO  MILES  EVERY  DAY. 

If  this  is  welcome  news  to  you  in  the  data  field,  good. 

But  our  purpose  is  broader.  Our  purpose  is  better  service 
for  all  Bell  System  customers. 

You  see,  we  have  one  fully  integrated  network.  It  has 
both  “analog"  and  “digital”  channels... and  has  had  for  many 
years.  Signals  travel  as  waves  on  one  and  as  pulses  on  the 
other.  Regardless  of  the  original  source  or  form  of  the  signal, 
whether  human  voice  or  computer,  we  readily  transform  it  to 
travel  over  either  channel. 

This  flexibility  makes  virtually  all  of  our  network  available 
for  data  transmission.  It  keeps  charges  low.  And  it  gives  us 
alternate  routes  should  trouble  arise. 

Then  why  are  we  going  heavily  digital  Because  with 
modern  electronics,  especially  solid-state  circuitry  pio- 


neered  at  Bell  Labs,  digital  transmission  is  better  not  only  for 
data  but  for  many  other  services  as  well. 

Digital  transmission  is  better  because  it  eliminates  many 
kinds  of  noise,  thereby  getting  more  information  over  the 
same  size  cable  with  greater  accuracy. 

Digital  IS  clearly  technology’s  best  answer  to  many  of 
Americas  future  communications  needs.  It  will  benefit  every¬ 
body,  not  just  our  data  customers. 

We  have  1 3  million  channel  miles  of  digital  now,  and  we 
have  definite  plans  for  the  near  future. 

•  For  1972,  a  new  digital  system  that  will  operate  at  6.3 
megabits  per  second,  four  times  the  speed  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  all-digital  lines 

•  By  the  mid-  70s,  initiation  of  private  line  service  on  an 
end-to-end.  fully  digital  basis  which  will  ultimately  serve 
every  major  city  in  the  country. 

•  By  the  late  '70s.  waveguide  systems  capable  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  megabits  per  second. 

•  By  1980,  the  Bell  System’s  network  will  be  four  times  its 
present  size  A  large  proportion  of  it  will  be  digital- 
enough  to  provide  ample  capacity  to  meet  America’s 
data-handling  needs. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  continually  working  to  improve 
service  to  business. 

This  time  by  increasing  digital  services  to  benefit  all  our 
customers. 
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AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393'3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 


Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 


Pakenham,  Tardue 
in  new  Knight  jobs 

Michael  Pakenham  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  by  Creed 
C.  Black,  editor,  who  said  Pak¬ 
enham  would  move  from  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  news  department  to 
wwk  with  the  editorial  board 
on  the  editorial  and  opposite 
editorial  pages.  Pakenham,  39, 
has  been  an  assistant  managing 
editor  since  1966. 

Victor  A.  Tardue  has  been 
named  operations  research 
manager  of  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  John  S.  Prescott, 
Jr.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  announced.  Prescott 
said  Tardue  would  work  with 
Knight  New’spapers,  Inc.’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  on  operations  research 
and  engineering  projects  and 
studies  for  PNI,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily 
Netvs.  Tardue  came  to  PNI 
from  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where  he 
held  a  similar  post  with  the 
Charlotte  newspapers  since 
1969. 


Prina  succeeds  Fogg 
in  press  club  ofl&ce 

L.  Edgar  Prina,  military 
correspondent  of  Copley  News 
Service,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Press 
Club  board  of  directors.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sam  Fogg,  United  Press 
International,  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  resigned  as  chairman, 
but  remains  a  beard  member. 

Kenneth  M.  Scheibel,  who  op¬ 
erates  a  Washington  news  bu¬ 
reau,  was  elected  vicechairman, 
replacing  Prina. 


Paul  Pettit  Jr.,  who  began 
his  25-year  career  in  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  salesman  for  the  Mar¬ 
ion  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross  ad  agency  in  a 
key  creative  position. 


Donald  Haynie  has  succeeded 
Warren  Jones  as  controller  of  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  Haynie,  46,  joined  the 
Post  in  1965  as  office  manager 
after  operating  his  own  account¬ 
ing  firm.  He  was  named  manager 
of  accounting  and  credit  depart¬ 
ment  in  1969.  Young,  67,  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  16  years  with  the 
paper. 


EVAN  Z.  BUSSEY  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  effective  Nov.  I.  He  has 
been  the  city  editor  since  1969. 
Succeeding  him  is  Fred  G.  Rigs- 
bee  and  Miles  B.  Gwyn  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  city  editor.  Former 
managing  editor,  J.  Douglas  Done- 
hue,  will  become  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  affairs  for  the 
News  and  Courier. 


John  V.  R.  Bull,  32,  be¬ 
comes  city  editor  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  and  Robert  W. 
JoDON — news  editor,  a  new  po¬ 
sition. 


Rorert  J.  Kelly,  circulation 
director  of  the  Evening  Times 
and  Sunday  Times  Advertiser, 

Trenton,  N.J.  announced  the 

promotions  of  William  Prin-  jqhn  Denson  —  former  edi- 

GLE  from  city  circulation  man-  Qf  numerous  newspapers 

ager  to  assistant  circulation  di-  magazines,  named  visiting 

rector;  and  Ronald  Rick  from  lecturer  in  magazine  journalism  Bruce  Meadows  —  frc.m 
suburban  circulation  manager  Ohio  University  for  the  sports  staff,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
to  circulation  manager.  1971-72  academic  year.  Times  to  sports  editor,  Kla- 

*  *  *  ♦  *  *  math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 

Veteran  newspaper  reporter  Fernald  Washburn  has  ^'ews. 
and  editor  George  L.  M.  Carr  joined  the  display  advertising 
will  join  the  Bowling  Green  staff  of  The  Paper  for  Central 
State  University  faculty  fall  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh, 
quarter  as  an  assistant  profes-  *  *  * 

sor  of  journalism.  Prior  to  Lance  Parmentier  —  for- 

serving  as  an  editorial  writer,  merly  with  the  U.S.  Forestry 
and  for  a  time,  acting  editor  Service,  has  joined  the  circula-  Lee 
of  the  Dayton  (0.)  Journal  tion  staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  editorial  page  in  1965,  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Neu's.  He 
Carr  was  employed  by  the  Cin-  will  be  supervisor  of  the  Lake- 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer.  view  area. 


Jerry  Masiiek,  Rapid  City 
(S.D.)  Journal,  was  elected 

president  of  the  South  Dakota  and  named  director  of  sports 
Associated  Press  Association.  news  is  Ray  J.  Keyes. 


Leonard  Yourist,  reporter 
with  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
— named  “suburban  journalist 
of  the  year”  by  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America.  He 
was  honored  for  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  written  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 


Harley  B.  Grimsley,  62,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot;  Sep¬ 
tember  24. 


W.  T.  Dickson,  assistant  ad- 
veitising  director  cf  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Tunes — named  a  director  of  the 
Midwest  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association. 


Nicholas  A.  Hyman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  (Cal.)  Press-Courier,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas  H.  Fleming 
who  retired.  Hyman  has  been 
business  manager  since  1969 
and  prior  to  that,  he  had 
worked  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  and  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  He 
becomes  publisher  as  the  Press- 
Courier  embarks  on  a  program  resigned, 
of  modernization  of  its  press  ♦  *  ♦ 

and  production  facilities.  Orval  McGuire— named  per- 

♦  *  ♦  sonnel  manager  of  the  Illmois 

Clifford  A.  Thomas — named  State  Journal  and  Register, 
editor  of  the  Williamsport  Springfield,  Ill. 

(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  succeeding  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  G.  Gilmore  w^ho  retired  0.  DeWayne  Davis  has  been 
after  43  years  in  the  newspaper  named  public  relations  director 
field.  Promoted  to  managing  ed-  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
itor  is  John  F.  McNichol;  to  Leader  and  Richmond  Times- 
city  editor,  John  Q.  Beauge,  Dispatch. 
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Fred  Poland,  medical  writer 
for  the  Montreal  (Quebec) 
Star,  was  elected  president  of 
the  International  Science  Writ¬ 
ers  Association. 


OF  HOMES  IN  PRIMARY  MARKET 
no  retail  sales  tax  •  Stinday  selling 


Louis  Saiff  retires 
from  Watertown  Times 

Louis  Saiff,  Jr.  has  retired  as 
general  manager  of  the  Brock¬ 
way  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times. 

Saiff’s  lengthy  association 
with  Brockway  started  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  when  he 
was  a  helper  on  a  paper  route. 
After  graduation  from  high 
school  he  joined  the  company  as 
a  full-time  employe,  in  1925. 

His  career  included  advance¬ 
ment  through  the  circulation, 
classified,  retail  advertising  and 
broadcast  departments  of  the 
company. 


Ddta  is  an 
air  line  run  by 
professionals. 
Like  Pete 
Sherman, 
Passenger 
Service  Agent. 
The  man  in 
the  red  coat 
who  knows  all 
the  answers 
and  can  speed 
you  from 
curbside  to 
your  Delta 
flight.  Always 
on  hand  when 
you  need 
a  hand. 


Field  Enterprises 
promotes  Ann  Imbert 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News,  announced  the 
eletcion  of  Ann  B.  Imbert  as 
president  and  board  member  of 
Field  Enterprises  Charitable 
Corporation.  She  was  also 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  a  trustee  of  Chicago  Sun- 
Times/Daily  News  Charity 
Trust. 

The  positions  were  held  by 
Bailey  K.  Howard,  who  retired 
as  chiarman  of  the  board  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  on  Oct.  1. 

Mrs.  Imbert  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  Field  Enterprises  since 
July,  1970.  She  holds  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary  in  four  Field 
subsidiaries  and  is  assistant 
secretary  of  three. 


Vyola  P.  Willson,  who  had 
been  a  financial  writer  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  was 
promoted  to  business  editor. 


Walter  W.  Wurfel,  former 
editor  of  Straus  Editor’s  Re¬ 
port  —  named  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun,  Arlington,  Va. 


Robert  Atkinson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association;  Lau¬ 
rence  Hale,  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  —  elected  vice- 
„  ^  .  president;  Pierce  Lehmbeck — 

JOSEPH  F.  COLLIS  managing  reelected  secretary, 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record — named  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp 
to  the  state  lottery  commission. 


Mike  Walker,  from  Copley 
Press  training  program,  to  labor 
writer,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une,  succeeding  Vincent 
Dunne,  retired;  Allan  Palm¬ 
er,  from  Copley  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  Tribune  “Action  Line” 
staff;  Naomi  Baker,  Tribune 
art  editor,  retired ;  Curtis  Bab¬ 
cock,  from  copy  desk,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  to  Tribune  copy 
desk. 


Nuys,  Cal.  —  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Joseph  F.  Collins,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record  —  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Doug  Davidson,  previously  State  Lottery  Commission, 
with  a  Vancouver  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  for  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  for  Met- 
romarket  Newspapers  Ltd.  net¬ 
work. 


Peter  Altman  has  been 
named  books  and  arts  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star. 


John  Piper,  news  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  since 
1952,  retired  Oct.  2;  Max  Wau- 
CHOPE  moves  up  to  news  editor 
and  John  Harvey  becomes  day 
news  editor. 

Wallie  Funk,  co-publisher  of  ♦  *  ♦ 

the  Whidbey  News  Times,  Oak  Bruce  Meadows  —  from 
Harbor,  Wash.,  has  been  in-  sports  staff,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
stalled  as  president  of  the  Times  to  sports  editor,  Kla- 
Washington  Newspaper  Pub-  math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
lishers  Association.  News. 


Karl  P.  Eichner  is  the  new 
advertising  director  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  (Cal.)  Press-Courier.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  is  Mel  Crouch- 
ER. 


Brian  Williams,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Plain  Dealer,  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  as  a  copy 
editor. 


practically 
perfect  penetration! 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Bill  Vendetta,  a  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  photographer  — 
retired. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Reg  Crowder  is  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Jim  Miller,  former  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib¬ 
une  —  appointed  retail  sales 
manager  at  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 
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UN  to  consider 
added  security 
for  reporters 

Special  identification  of  journalists  as¬ 
signed  to  dangerous  missions,  especially 
in  the  Far  East,  will  be  considered  next 
month  by  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

Emigdio  E.  Maraboto,  secretai'y  gener¬ 
al  of  the  Mexican  Association  of  Daily 
Newspaper  Editors,  who  served  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  consider  the  problem, 
said  he  had  been  told  by  UN  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  that  the  committee’s 
proposed  international  convention  would 
be  submitted  during  the  second  week  of 
October  as  an  urgent  matter. 

Other  members  of  the  committee,  he 
said,  were  Harding  Bancroft,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Aly  H.  Gamal,  managing  director  of  Al 
Ahram,  United  Arab  Republic;  Rene  Ker- 
remans,  secretary  general  of  the  National 
Union  of  French  Journalists;  Tibor 


Koves,  correspondent  of  the  Hungarian 
Telegraph  Bureau,  and  B.  R.  Vats,  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  Indian  Federation  of 
Working  Journalists. 

Maraboto,  who  is  also  director  general 
of  an  internal  Mexican  news  agency  with 
member  newspapers  in  Guadalajara, 
Merida,  Monterrey,  Veracruz  and  Torre- 
on,  said  the  question  of  security  for  work¬ 
ing  newsmen  in  areas  of  conflict,  such  as 
Vietnam,  is  an  extremely  serious  one. 

“Since  the  middle  of  last  year,”  he 
pointed  out,  “20  journalists  have  disap¬ 
peared  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia — most 
of  them  French  or  Japanese,  and  no  one 
knows  what  has  happened  to  them,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

“No  one  knows  if  they  are  dead, 
wounded  or  prisoners.” 

Maraboto  said  that  the  safe  conduct 
card  proposed  by  the  UN  committee, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  would  be  issued  to  re¬ 
porters  of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
television  and  newsreels  and  to  photogra¬ 
phers  and  cameramen  upon  application  to 
a  permanent  professional  committee  of 
journalists. 

If  approved  by  the  Feneral  Assembly — 
and  Maraboto  said  he  had  been  assured 
by  U  Thant  that  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  proposal — ^the  permanent  committee 
would  include  not  less  than  11  nor  more 
than  21  members. 

On  the  face  of  the  suggested  UN 
“Safety  Card”  is  space  for  the  bearer’s 
name  and  affiliation  and  the  card’s  effec¬ 
tive  dates. 

Requests  protection 

On  the  reverse,  in  English  and  French, 
is  the  statement  “The  International  Pro¬ 
fessional  Committee  for  the  Safety  of 
Journalists  on  Dangerous  Missions  De¬ 
clares  that  the  bearer  of  this  card  is  a 
noncombatant  journalist  and  requests 
that  he  should  be  given  protection  and 
assistance.” 

A  special  fold-out  section  of  the  card 
reproduces  the  above  statement  in  Viet¬ 
namese,  Thai,  Cambodian  and  Korean. 

Signatories  of  the  proposed  convention 
w'ould  agree  to  recognize  the  bearers  of 
such  cards  as  legitimate  newsmen  and 
non-combatants  under  the  protection  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  Aug.  12,  1949, 
Maraboto  said. 

He  added  that  when  the  protocol  is 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  will 
be  submitted  also  to  countries  which  are 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations  for 
their  voluntary  concurrence. 

• 

Press  photograplicrs  meet 

Pennsylvania  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  is  holding  annual  short  course 
for  the  western  section  beginning  Sunday 
at  the  Hospitality  Motor  Inn,  Pittsburgh. 

Sal  DiMarco  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  education  chairman,  has  announced 
these  speakers:  James  P.  Blair,  National 
Geographic  magazine;  David  Eisendrath, 
free  lance  photographer  and  columnist  for 
Photo  Methods  for  Industry;  Gary 
Haynes,  a  New  York  Times  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 


Select  11  as  Fellows 
in  Columbia  program 

Eleven  experienced  journalists — seven 
from  U.S.  news  organizations  and  four 
from  foreign  publications — have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  Fellows  in  Columbia  University’s 
Advanced  International  Reporting  Pro¬ 
gram  for  1971-72.  They  will  devote  the 
academic  year  to  graduate  studies  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs. 

The  program,  now  in  its  11th  year,  is 
administered  by  Columbia’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  supported  by  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant  to  the  University. 
The  first  mid-career  study  program  for 
journalists  to  receive  support  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  it  enables  outstanding 
younger  newsmen  to  acquire  specialized 
knowledge  useful  in  the  reporting,  editing 
and  analysis  of  world  news. 

Six  of  the  journalists  from  U.S.  news 
organizations  will  receive  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  Fellowships  from  the  University, 
each  covering  full  tuition  and  fees  at 
Columbia  and  providing  a  stipend  of  $5,- 
000  for  living  expenses  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  This  year’s  recipient  of  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellow'ship,  awarded 
annually  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  to  an  outstanding  American  foreign 
correspondent,  will  also  participate  in  the 
Columbia  program. 

Two  Korean  journalists 

Foreign  newsmen  in  the  program  in¬ 
clude  two  Korean  journalists  who  have 
been  awarded  fellowships  by  Korea’s 
Sungkok  Foundation  for  Journalism,  and 
two  Brazilain  journalists  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  fellowships  from  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  and  the  Tink¬ 
er  Foundation. 

The  Fellows  for  1971-72  are: 

Elias  Antar,  33,  correspondent  in  the 
Beirut  (Lebanon)  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Maria  Cristina  Brasil,  28,  senior  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  newspaper  Correio  da  Manha 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Fernando  Pereira  Guimaraes,  26,  writer 
in  the  foreign  news  department  of  the 
newspaper  Jornal  da  Tarde,  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Peter  Kramer,  34,  an  associate  editor 
and  former  Latin  American  correspondent 
for  Newsweek  magazine. 

Jong-Ha  Kim,  37,  political  editor  of  the 
newspaper  Shin-A  Ilbo  of  Seoul,  Korea. 

Kap  Soo  Lee,  42,  chief  of  the  research 
department  of  the  newspaper  Dong-A  Ilbo 
of  Seoul,  Korea. 

Robert  L.  Mott,  36,  coeditor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Outlook  section  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Mott  is  the 
holder  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Edward  R.  Morrow  Fellowship. 

Anthony  Polsky,  34,  string  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  New  York 
Times,  NBC  News,  McGraw-Hill  Publica¬ 
tions,  London  Economist  and  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Bulletin. 

Jack  Schwartz,  33,  cultural  editor  for 
the  daily  magazine  or  Newsday,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y. 

Robert  E.  Sullivan,  29,  correspondent  in 
Vietnam  for  United  Press  International. 

Kurt  Volkert,  35,  cameraman  in  Asia 
for  CBS  News,  based  in  Tokyo. 
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With  many  keyboards  it  takes  ionger  to  mark  up  copy  than  to  set  it. 


Usually,  a  computer  can  make  composi¬ 
tion  easier  but  you  may  have  to  learn  a 
new  language  along  with  it.  In  some 
cases  mark-up  men  have  to  pencil  in  as 
many  as  21  characters  in  the  copy  mar¬ 
gin  simply  to  program  a  change. 

That's  21  chances  for  a  mark-up  man  to 
make  a  mistake  and  21  chances  for  an 
operator  to  make  a  mistake. 

But  not  with  our  new  Autocomp  PCI-120. 
With  our  keyboard  the  mark-up  man 
makes  the  same  mark  he’s  always  made. 


And  the  operator  simply  has  to  punch 
one  or  two  keys.  If  he  has  any  questions, 
he  can  look  at  the  visual  display  directly 
in  front  of  him  and  see  exactly  what  he’s 
programmed. 

The  way  we  do  it  is  with  our  auxiliary  key 
panel.  The  keys  are  plainly  labeled.  One 
key  for  each  computer  function. 

You  can  also  store  commands  in  our  new 
memory.  It  can  be  loaded  with  eight  files 


of  64  codes  or  16  files  of  32  codes.  There 
are  eight  access  keys  to  the  memory. 
Punch  a  key  and  get  a  complete  com¬ 
mand  string.  Automatically. 

There’s  another  nice  thing  about  our  key¬ 
board.  We  sell  it  for  less  than  the  com¬ 
petition. 

Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems  in  your 
area  by  calling  us  collect  at  (206)  747- 
6960  or  writing  us:  Automix  Keyboards, 
Inc.,  13256  Northrop  Way,  Bellevue, 
Washington  98005. 


% 
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New  Chemco  Roll-Film 
camera  is  introduced 

A  new  Spai-tan  III  Roll-Film  Camera 
Chemco  Photoproducts’,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y., 
was  introduced  to  the  industry  as  part  of 
demonstration  of  its  Chemcomatic  “auto¬ 
mated  darkroom,”  at  the  September  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of  Photo- 
Lithographers  in  Dallas. 

The  Spartan  III  Roll-Film  Camera,  the 
successor  to  the  Sj)artan  II,  has  maximum 
film  size  increased  to  24"  x  24"  and  a  film 
magazine  capacity  increased  to  four  rolls 
and  designed  for  nearly  three  times  the 
film  volume  of  the  earlier  model.  Other 
new  standard  features  of  the  Spartan  III 
Camera  include  an  automatic  vacuum 
board  and  a  high-quality  color-corrected 
610mm  NIKON  lens. 


Who’s  taking  Fall  Foliage 

?  not  Tr ahold 


Festival 


for  a  brief  stint  with  the  \cw  London 
Day  has  been  there  ever  since.  He  has 
won  a  long  list  of  awards  for  spot  and 
feature  i)ictures.  In  1960,  the  Associated 
Press  gave  him  a  special  citation  for 
“day-to-day  contributions  of  exemplary 
import.” 

The  news  photographer  grew  up  with  a 
camera  in  his  hand.  His  father,  the  late 
Peter  F.  Trabold,  had  a  commercial  studio 
in  North  Adams  for  55  years  and  was 
called  the  “dean  of  New  England  photog¬ 
raphers”  by  Kodak. 


For  all  15  years  of  the  Fall  Foliage 
Festival  in  North  Adams,  Massachusettes, 
Kandy  Trabold,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Tranm-ript,  has  been  covering  the  event. 

A  feature  that  attracts  uji  to  60,000 
l)eoi)le  is  a  mammoth  parade  with  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen  chosen  by  a  screening 
committee  to  preside  as  honorary  grand 
marshal. 

This  year,  the  honor  went  by  unanimous 
vote  to  photograj)her  Randy  Trabold,  who, 
in  the  words  of  his  editor,  “is  not  only  the 
best  known  member  of  the  Transcript 
stair  in  the  pai)er’s  whole  circulation 
area,  but  beloved  by  all  who  know  him — 
and  that’s  just  about  everyone.” 

Transciii)t  editor  and  co-publisher 
James  A.  Hardman  Jr.  repoi-ts  that  Tra- 
bold’s  first  reaction  when  notified  he  had 
been  i)icked  was  a  panicky,  “But  who’ll 
take  the  pictures.”  Hardman  assured  him 
the  problem  would  be  taken  care  of,  and 
so  this  year  on  October  3,  Randy  Trabold 
and  his  wife  Ida  rode  in  the  first  parade 
car  along  the  five-mile  route  to  the  cheers 
of  some  50,000  people. 

“It’s  not  often  that  newsiiapermen  gar¬ 
ner  such  honors,  but  then — Randy  is 
someone  pretty  special  in  our  city,”  de¬ 
clared  Hardman. 

Trabold  joined  the  Transcript  in  1935 
as  a  free  lance  photographer  and  except 


Color  work  wins  food 
page  reporter  award 

Joy  Krause,  a  Milwaukee  Journal  re- 
portei*,  won  a  Vesta  Award,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  at  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

The  award  Miss  Krause  won  is  given 
annually  for  excellence  of  food  pages  in 
the  color  category  of  newsjiapers  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  200,000.  Miss 
Krause  is  with  the  woman’s  department 
of  the  Journal. 


Hansen  moves  to  new  post 
at  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Eric  Hansen,  formerly  Production 
Manager,  has  been  named  to  head  a  new¬ 
ly  created  research  and  development  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Fort  H’ort/i  Star- 
Telegram,  publisher  Amon  G.  Carter  Jr. 
announced  this  month. 

Hansen  will  be  responsible  for  research¬ 
ing  and  recommending  new  equipment, 
systems,  applications  and  procedures. 

Other  duties  of  the  new  department 
will  include  company  implementation  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  went  into  effect  this  year,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  production  statistics  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  building  security  pro¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  and  in  1963 

Hansen,  43,  joined  the  Star-Telegram 
in  1948  as  a  composing  room  employe. 


HIS  DAY  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CAMERA— Randy  Trabold.  his  wife  Ida.  and 

grandson. 
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Flint  fountain  solution 
features  high  pH  factor 


Flint  Ink  Corporation  is  now  actively 
marketing  a  new  fountain  solution,  Mira¬ 
cle  V-2020  Concentrate,  which  claims  a 
higher  pH  factor  than  previous  solutions. 
Here  discussing  the  new  product  is  Flint 
t'.'chnical  director.  Dr.  J.  B.  Bates. 

Traditionally,  lithographic  fountain  so¬ 
lutions  have  been  acid  in  nature.  Not  so 
long  ago  chromic  acid  was  the  base 
around  W’hich  lithographers  built  their 
own  individual  solutions.  Such  solutions 
were  closely  guarded  as  trade  secrets. 

Later,  white  etches  appeared  which 
were  an  improvement  over  the  chromic 
acid  types.  These  were  considered  an  im- 
provment,  not  because  they  were  more 
effective,  but  because  the  chrome  types 
often  caused  severe  dennatitis.  And  the 
resulting  chrome  sores  were  both  very 
painful  and  slow  in  healing. 

A  new  fountain  solution  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  which  is  not  acid,  but  is  alkaline. 
The  concept  that  fountain  solutions  must 
have  a  pH  between  four  and  five  is  no 
longer  valid.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Flint  Ink,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  fountain 
solution  to  function  very  satisfactorily 
even  if  the  pH  exceeds  10. 

Miracle  “V-2020”  Concentrate  as  it  is 
called  is  buffered  so  that  changes  in  ratio 
of  concentrate  to  water  do  not  materially 
affect  the  pH  of  the  solution,  this  means 
that  measuring  the  pH,  which  will  be 
fi'om  10  to  11,  is  not  a  good  control  of  the 
proper  concentration  of  the  solution.  The 
best  and  safest  w'ay  to  make  up  the  foun¬ 
tain  solution  is  to  use  one  ounce  of  V-2020 
per  gallon  of  w'ater,  as  recommended  on 
the  label. 

No  gumming  needed 

A  feature  of  V-2020  Concentrate  is  that 
it  not  only  acts  as  an  etch  to  keep  the 
work  clean,  but  it  also  functions  like  the 
gum  arabic  in  a  fountain  solution.  Gum 
arabic  is  neither  needed  nor  even  desir¬ 
able  when  Miracle  “V-2020”  Concentrate 
is  used.  It  is  formulated  to  have  a  specific 
wetting  action  for  the  non-printing  areas 
of  offset  plates.  It  is  this  wetting  action 
that  desensitizes  the  plate  without  the  use 
of  gum.  Presses  can  be  shut  down  for 
hours  without  gumming  and  there  will  be 
no  problems  with  press  starts.  Good  copies 
are  produced  immediately,  and  the  usual 
waste  following  shut-down  is  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Like  many  alkaline  systems,  Miracle 
“V-2020”  Concentrate  has  a  cleansing-like 
action  on  the  dampeners.  This  means 
cleaner  dampeners  for  longer  periods  of 
time  and  is  definitely  a  plus  characteris¬ 
tic. 

Alkalinity  of  the  solution  in  itself  does 
not  fully  explain  the  mechanics  of  the 
performance  of  V-2020,  rather  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  manifestation  of  the  active  com¬ 
ponents.  The  alkalinity  contributes  to  the 
solution’s  ability  for  keeping  the  dampen¬ 
ers  cleaner.  Plus,  stripping  problems  are 


almost  entirely  eliminated  when  it  is 
used. 

V-2020  Concentrate  is  not  sufficiently 
alkaline  to  have  a  deleterious  affect  on 
aluminum  based  plates.  In  fact,  users 
have  reported  extended  plate  life. 

No  freeze  damage 

Like  other  fountain  solutions.  Miracle 
“V-2020”  Concentrate  will  freeze  at  tem¬ 
peratures  below  25°F.  However,  freezing 
will  have  no  damaging  effects  and  upon 
thawing,  it  will  be  as  good  as  ever. 

Because  Miracle  “V-2020”  Concentrate 
is  new  and  different,  its  full  potentials  are 
not  yet  known.  We  do  know  it  does  an 
excellent  job  on  web  presses  running 
newsprint  and,  to  date,  this  is  where  it  is 
being  widely  and  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Its  use  in  the  sheet  fed  field  is  still 
being  explored.  We  know  it  runs  well  on 
bi-metal  plates,  on  deep  etched  aluminum 
plates  and  on  wipe-ons.  We  are  still  inves¬ 
tigating  its  performance  on  light  duplica¬ 
ting  presses  like  Multiliths,  Davidson’s 
and  A.  B.  Dick  presses. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  eliminate  the  alcohol  from 
the  fountain  solutions  on  Dahlgren 
equipped  presses,  but  more  field  reports 
are  needed  before  this  can  be  positively 
stated  as  fact.  Experiments  in  the  sheet 
fed  field  and  on  all  types  of  lithographic 
printing  are  actively  continuing. 

• 

Dymer  Commumcations 
prexy  buys  weekly 

Jerome  Sill,  president  of  the  Sill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Scarsdale 
Inquirer,  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
69  year  old  Inquirer  by  John  S.  Dyson, 
president  of  Dymer  Communications, 
Inc.,  Millbrook,  New  York.  The  Inquirer 
has  a  paid  weekly  circulation  of  5,200. 

Dymer  Communications,  also  publishes 
the  Round  Table,  at  Millbrook,  N.Y.  and 
the  Register  Herald,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

George  Romano,  New  York  media  bro¬ 
ker,  was  consultant  to  the  buyer  in  the 
transaction. 


New  daily  afternoon 
paper  planned  for  N.Y. 

A  new  afternoon  daily  newspaper  for 
New  York  City  is  on  the  drawing  boards 
in  the  offices  of  John  Shaheen,  industrial¬ 
ist  and  head  of  Newfoundland  Pulp  & 
Chemical  Co.  Ltd. 

Working  on  the  project  are  Robert 
Scherer,  formerly  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Robert  Bergenheim,  former  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor, 

Mr.  Scherer  told  E&P  they  are  not 
ready  to  announce  any  plans. 


KEY  PARTICIPANTS  in  PNPA’s  25th  Anniversary 
Classified  Clinic  review  program  details.  From 
left:  Clinic  chairman  Rufus  F.  Walker  Jr.,  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Daily  Times,  Chester;  William  J. 
White,  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  J. 
Charles  Whitman  II,  Norristown  Times  Herald. 
White  and  Whitman  collaborated  on  a  slide  pro¬ 
duction  entitled  "A  CAM-era  of  25  Years"  which 
showed  highlights  of  a  quarter-century  of  Clinics. 
Whitman  was  also  cited  as  the  outstanding  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  1971  program. 


Perlik  re-elected 
president  of  Guild 

Charles  Perlik  Jr.,  incumbent  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  turned  back  the 
challenge  of  Brian  Flores,  Washington, 
for  the  presidency  by  a  big  margin,  9,209 
to  4,342. 

George  T.  Holmes,  New  York  chairman 
of  the  international  election  and  referen¬ 
dum  committee,  announced  results  of  the 
balloting  on  October  9.  Balloting  had  been 
in  progress  September  23-28. 

Perlik  was  elected  as  the  first  salaried 
president  of  the  Guild  in  September,  1969. 

Robert  M.  Crocker,  secretary-treasurer, 
defeated  Ned  Sweet  of  San  Antonio,  in  a 
race  for  that  office,  8,908  to  4,392. 

Eight  Guildsmen  sought  election  to  the 
six  international  vicepresident-at-large 
offices,  with  Ray  Dick,  Washington,  and 
James  McMahon,  Detroit,  the  losers.  Dor¬ 
othy  Sain,  Cleveland,  led  the  balloting 
with  9,440  votes.  Next  were:  Harry  Ryan, 
New  York,  9,136;  Eleanor  Dunn,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  9,110;  Barney  Peterson.  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  9,106;  James  McGill, 
Gary,  Ind.,  8,880;  Arthur  L.  Guerrero, 
Denver,  8,682. 

Glen  Ogilvie,  Toronto,  Region  (Canadi¬ 
an)  6,  was  elected  regional  vicepresident 
over  James  Young,  Vancouver-New  West¬ 
minster,  649  to  581  in  the  only  contest  for 
a  regional  office.  Five  other  regional 
vicepresidents  were  elected  without  oppo¬ 
sition. 
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SLETTERFLEX 
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Nine  of  America’s  quality  and  production  conscious  dailies  are  already  totally 
Letterflex.  The  South  Bend  (Indiana)  Tribune;  Bucks  County  Courier-Times  of 
Levittown,  Pennsylvania:  The  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan  Macomb  Daily:  Santa 
Monica’s  Evening  Outlook;  The  Bluefield,  West  Virginia  Daily  Telegraph;  York, 
Pennsylvania’s  Daily  Record;  The  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times;  The  Financial 
Daily,  Richmond,  Virginia:  and,  the  Savannah  (Georgia)  News  Press.  There’s  a 
reason:  Products  •  Service  •  Technology.  Grace  provides  complete  systems 
including  a  total  product  line,  technical  support  and  continuing-involved  ser- 
vice.  Letterflex  is  doing  it  and  doing  it  right  -  ask  these 
«  y  wlUwIl  nine  progressive  dailies,  or,  contact  Letterflex  Systems, 

py  j j ^  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21 029. 


printing  piates'^”  Grace  so.,  aan, 

are  roiiing  from  Levittown 
to  Santa  Monica 


How  Delaware  County  Times 
covered  flood  and  published 


How  does  a  newspaper  cover  a  flood 
when  the  flood  covers  the  newspaper? 

The  Delaware  Comity  Daily  Times,  in 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  50,000  p.m.  daily  outside 
Philadelphia,  did  it  be  sending  part  of  its 
editorial  staff  and  most  of  its  production 
departments  to  another  newspaper  45 
miles  away.  The  remainder  of  the  editori¬ 
al  staff  stayed  behind  to  gather  stories 
and  photos  on  the  biggest  news  event  they 
had  ever  covered  w'hile  the  rest  of  the 
Daily  Times  personnel  pitched  in  to  clean 
up  the  mud-clogged  plant. 

The  worst  flood  in  this  area’s  memory 
struck  on  the  night  of  September  13,  1971. 
It  left  nine  dead,  hundreds  homeless  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  damages. 

Among  those  businesses  hit  hard  by  the 
flood  was  the  Daily  Times.  It  is  about  two 
blocks  from  normally  placid  Chester 
Creek,  a  creek  that  turned  into  a  killer 
that  night. 

Water  poured  into  the  plant’s  basement, 
containing  giant  transformers  that  supply 
electricity  to  the  presses  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  about  150  tons  of  newsprint. 

When  the  w^ater  hit  the  transformers, 
(the  power  went  out.  It  w'as  10:30  p.m. 
■September  13,  1971.  It  would  be  a  week 
before  the  pow'er  was  restored  and  nine 
days  before  the  Daily  Times’  presses 
would  roll  again. 


REPORTERS  and  city  editor  work  at  typewriters  in  makeshift  quarters  set  up  by  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times  when  worst  flood  in  area's  history  struck  last  month,  leaving  nine  dead  and  hundreds 

homeless. 


Didn’t  miss  a  day 

But  the  Daily  Times  never  missed  a  day 
of  publication.  And  in  continuing  to  pub¬ 
lish,  employes  of  two  newspapers  in  two 
towns  learned  a  new  meaning  of  the  word 
“cooperation.” 

After  surveying  the  damage  to  the 
basement,  pressroom  and  first-floor  busi¬ 
ness  and  classified  display  offices,  general 
manager  Ronald  A.  Hedley  called  the 
Pottstown  Mercury  in  the  early  hours  of 
Sept.  14. 

The  Mercury  is  a  26,000  a.m.  daily 
about  45  miles  northwest  of  Chester.  It 
and  the  Daily  Times  are  part  of  the 
Ingersoll  Group  of  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Hedley  and  Mercury  publisher  Ellis 
Rietzel  and  Mercury  production  manager 
Bill  Cross  agreed  to  tr>'  to  publish  the 
Daily  Times  out  of  the  Mercury  plant, 
something  neither  paper  had  ever  done 
before,  and  truck  the  Daily  Times  back  to 
Delaware  County  for  distribution. 

Working  in  a  plant  without  electricity, 
water  or  telephones,  executive  editor  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Mayhew  and  city  editor  Ed 
Gebhart  mapped  the  coverage  early  on  the 
morning  of  September  14.  Gebhart  stayed 
behind  in  Chester  to  direct  most  of  the 
staff  in  far-ranging  coverage  of  the  what 
the  flood  had  done  to  the  area,  later  that 
week  declared  a  national  disaster  area  by 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Mayhew,  managing  editor  Clifford 
Rainey  and  four  reporters  and  deskmen 
headed  for  Pottstown. 


At  the  same  time,  other  departments — 
including  circulation,  composing  and  ster¬ 
eo — were  making  plans  for  the  move  to 
Pottstown.  Staying  behind  in  Chester 
were  the  display  and  classified  advertising 
departments,  the  business  department  and 
the  pressmen. 

For  most  of  the  first  two  days  they 
spent  equal  amounts  of  time  working  on 
their  regular  duties  and  cleaning  up  the 
mud  from  their  machines  and  desks.  And 
all  of  this  w'ithout  water  for  drinking  or 
for  the  bathrooms. 

For  the  editorial  department,  the  cru¬ 
cial  first  step  was  to  set  up  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  to  other  spots  in  the  flood- 
ravaged  city  and  to  Pottstown.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania 
recently  had  opened  a  new  business  office 
almost  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Daily  Times. 

From  there  reporters  would  gather  the 
information  for  their  stories,  return  to 
Daily  Times  to  write  them  by  sunlight 
and  then  go  back  to  the  Bell  offices  to 
phone  them  to  Pottstown.  Later,  the  phone 
company  also  would  offer  typewriters  and 
desks  to  newsmen. 

As  Hedley  said  in  praising  Bell  for  use 
of  its  facilities: 

“They  provided  us  the  use  of  telephones 
and  all  their  employes  have  been  most 
helpful.  Without  their  help,  we  couldn’t 
have  been  able  to  complete  our  operation.” 

In  Pottstown,  Daily  Times  composing 
room  foreman  Sidney  Cazort,  with  the  aid 
of  Pottstown’s  Cross,  was  literally  setting 
up  shop  in  the  Mercury’s  composing  room. 


Using  display  ads  trucked  up  from 
Chester  and  putting  into  type  stories  tele¬ 
phoned  from  Chester,  the  Daily  Times 
began  putting  together  its  September  14 
edition,  reduced  from  its  scheduled  30 
pages  to  16  to  facilitate  production. 

The  16-page  section  contained  no  com¬ 
ics,  no  editorial  or  social  pages  and  re¬ 
duced  sports  space. 

But  it  had  two  picture  pages  on  the 
flood  and  19  separate  flood-related  articles 
and  numerous  other  photographs  in  the 
paper. 

The  entire  circulation  delivery  oper¬ 
ation  was  moved  to  Pottstown.  When  the 
first  papers  came  off  the  presses  at  2:30 
p.m. — about  three  hours  later  than  nor¬ 
mal — the  circulation  and  mail  room  per¬ 
sonnel  were  ready  and  waiting. 

That  night,  while  cleanup  w'ork  contin¬ 
ued  in  Chester  and  elsewhere  in  Delaware 
County,  the  Daily  Times  was  being  read 
in  homes  throughout  the  area. 

Men  manning  volunteer  fire  company 
and  navy  equipment  pumped  out  the  Daily 
Times  basement  to  enable  electricians  to 
get  to  the  vital  transformers  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  basement  was  the  biggest  cleanup 
problem. 

The  rolls  of  newsprint  had  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  almost  twice  their  size  by  the 
water.  They  had  “exploded,”  damaging 
water  pipes,  a  sprinkler  system,  pneumat¬ 
ic  tubes  running  across  the  ceiling  and 
causing  other  damage. 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Need  proofs  of  advertising  pages  in  a 
hurry?  In  quantity?  Before  you  go  to 
P'/TK  metal?  For  pennies  each? 

You  can  get  all  this  with  the  new  Kodak 
Photomechanical  Transfer  Process  (PMT). 

With  PMT  materials,  you  have  two  routes  to  quick 
proofing.  For  singles  or  small  quantities, 
use  KODAK  PMT  Reflex  Paper  to  proof  full- 
page  mechanicals  right  in  your 
vacuum  frame.  When  the 
customer  wants  a  quantity  of 
I  N ,  proofs,  use  KODAK  PMT 

-I Transparent  Receiver  Sheet 
2598,  as  an  intermediate  for 
diazo  proofing.  Either  way  is 
quicker  and  less  expensive 
than  other  procedures. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the 
many  advantages  of  the  PMT 
Process  from  your  dealer, 
or  Kodak  TSR. 

icK  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  read  this  advertisement. 


PMTMaterii 


Flood  coverage 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


In  order  to  remove  the  massive  mess,  a 
contractor  had  to  cut  a  hole  through  con¬ 
crete  on  the  side  of  the  building  so  a 
small  bulldozer  could  be  lowered  by  crane 
into  the  basement. 

The  bulldozer  would  push  the  newsprint 
over  to  the  opening  and  the  crane  would 
pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  trucks  to  be 
hauled  away. 

On  the  first  floor,  business  office  manag¬ 
er  Delores  Landau  assessed  the  damage: 
the  high-water  mark  had  been  16  inches 
off  the  floor,  high  enough  to  fill  the  lowest 
level  desk  drawers  with  water  and  mud. 
Some  of  the  company’s  records  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  destroyed  when  water  entered 
the  first-floor  vault.  And  two  new  elec¬ 
tronic  billing  machines  were  heavily  dam¬ 
aged,  meaning  payroll  work  had  to  be 
moved  25  miles  away  to  Burroughs  Corp., 
facilities  at  Valley  Forge. 

How  did  it  look  that  first  morning.  Let 
classified  advertising  director  Rufus 
Walker  describe  it: 

“I  arrived  a  little  before  7  Tuesday 
morning  and  after  taking  my  first  look  at 
the  business  office,  I  thought,  ‘My  God, 
we’ll  never  be  able  to  clean  this  up.’ 

“The  water  in  the  basement  was  level 
with  the  stairwell  leading  to  the  old  press 
room.  I  say  water ;  it  w'as  a  smelly,  murky 
mess  .  .  . 

I\'o  classified  ads 

“No  classified  advertising  was  placed  in 
Tuesday’s  paper,  adding  to  the  confusion 
and  problems.  .  .For  the  most  part,  people 
were  sympathetic  and  realized  we  Avere 
doing  the  best  we  could.  But,  as  always, 
there  were  a  couple  of  people  who  told 
me,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  the  flood 
or  your  problems,  just  put  my  ad  in  as  I 
ordered  it.” 

And  in  the  only  case  of  looting  noticed, 
someone  took  an  electric  typewriter  and 
an  electric  adding  machine  during  the 
confusion. 

But  the  confusion  was  replaced  by  order 
and  union  men  and  management,  men  and 
women  pitched  in  to  play  out  what  became 
a  familiar  scene: 

Clean  up  the  mud,  work  on  the  next 
day’s  paper  and  then  do  more  cleaning 
up.  Help  the  person  next  to  you ;  answer  a 
telephone;  sell  a  paper;  empty  a  muddy 
trash  can ;  go  for  coffee. 

And  the  cooperation  and  understanding 
extended  far  beyond  the  plant. 

For  example,  the  display  advertising 
department  handled  approximately  300 
ads  during  the  hectic  nine  days  before  the 
Daily  Times  own  presses  rolled  again  and 
had  only  one  major  error  (that  was  when 
cuts  to  go  in  a  department  store  ad  be¬ 
came  lost  between  Chester  and  Pottstown. 

The  Daily  Times’  largest  advertiser, 
Bert  Speare,  told  display  advertising 
manager  Ben  Ponemon:  “Don’t  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  any  omissions  or  errors.  We 
can  understand  it.” 


As  temporary  phones  went  into  the  first 
floor  on  September  14,  the  newsroom 
moved  down  from  the  second  floor  and 
continued  to  work  as  cleanup  operations 
continued  around  them. 

Because  the  Pottstown  Mercury  press¬ 
men  were  manning  their  presses  during 
the  Daily  Times’  runs,  the  Daily  Times 
pressmen  stayed  in  Chester  and  aided  in 
the  cleanup  of  the  press  and  the  building. 

The  water  had  come  up  three  feet  on 
the  press,  covering  the  reel  motors  and 
the  channeling  which  carries  the  wiring  to 
the  main  motors.  They  later  would  be 
removed  and  taken  to  a  fii-m  in  Chester 
where  hot  air  was  blown  over  them  to  dry 
them  out.  But  the  heavily  oiled  motors 
had  suffei'ed  apparent  little  damage. 

Pattern  develops 

After  the  first  two  days,  a  pattern  de¬ 
veloped  that  was  to  hold  true  for  the 
balance  of  the  week: 

New’sroom  and  production  personnel — 
most  of  whom  rode  to  and  from  Pottstown 
each  day  in  a  company-chartered  bus — 
would  arrive  in  Pottstown  by  7  a.m.  to  put 
out  that  day’s  edition. 

In  Chester,  editorial  staffers  would  re¬ 
port  by  7  a.m.  and  begin  work,  to  be 
joined  shortly  by  the  other  departments. 

The  Daily  Times’  outside  photo  engrav¬ 
ers,  Litho-Neg  Inc.,  worked  extra  shifts  at 
night  to  handle  the  additional  flood  pic¬ 
tures  (more  than  100  w'ere  published  in 
the  first  week).  The  zinc  engravings  were 
done  each  night  and  taken  to  Pottstown  on 
the  bus  each  morning. 

The  three-man  photography  staff  at  the 
Daily  Times  worked  out  of  their  homes  or 
at  a  special  darkroom  set  up  at  Litho-Neg 
and  later  at  Crozer-Chester  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  hospital  located  a  short  distance 
away. 

Logistics  problem 

Here’s  how  circulation  director  Ray  No- 
den  handled  his  logistics  problem : 

“The  wrappers  were  stenciled  and  the 
changes  were  made  from  7:30  to  9  a.m. 
each  day.  At  9:30  a.m.  the  mail  room  crew 
and  the  truck  drivers  were  ready  to  make 
the  trip  to  Pottstown.  Arriving  about 
10:45  a.m.,  the  trips  were  broken  up  and 
our  seven  district  supervisors  who  arrived 
about  11  a.m.  each  took  a  load  of  papers 
and  served  the  outside  perimeter,  which 
allowed  the  truck  drivers  to  concentrate 
on  the  larger  and  more  densely  populated 
sections.  The  papers  arrived  later  than 
usual  but  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
circulation  department  go  the  job  done 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.” 

By  the  following  Monday,  one  week  af¬ 
ter  the  flood,  power  was  restored  and  the 
paper  neared  its  normal  operations. 

The  Daily  Times  published  its  last  edi¬ 
tion  in  Pottstown  on  Tuesday,  September 
21,  and  the  next  day  resumed  publication 
in  its  own  plant  for  the  first  time  in  nine 
days. 

The  damage  to  the  Daily  Times  had 
been  extensive.  General  Manager  Hedley 
had  estimated  the  loss  at  $150,000,  which 
included  overtime,  and  lost  advertising. 

But  it  could  have  been  much  worse. 

It  is  a  monument  to  cooperation — ^both 
inside  the  Daily  Times  and  from  outside 
of  it — that  it  wasn’t. 


Circulation  exec 
says  ads  are  needed 
to  promote  carriers 

There’s  a  constant  need  to  sell  the 
newspaper  boy  concept. 

So  maintains  Harold  Schwartz  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel  circulation  de¬ 
partments. 

Speaking  before  a  panel  session  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  in  Fontana, 
Wis.,  Schwartz  called  for  association  and/ 
or  state-wide  programs  that  would  in¬ 
volve  in-paper  promotions  on  a  regular 
basis. 

In  addition,  he  said,  newspapers  may 
have  to  put  more  responsibility  on  the 
carrier  boy  “where  it  should  have  been  all 
along.” 

Gary  Ruhberg  of  the  Times-Democrat, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Don  Lipp  of  News¬ 
paper,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis.,  led  the  panel 
discussion  of  the  50,000  and  over  circula¬ 
tion  group. 

Faced  with  rising  postal  rates,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  motor  routes  as  an  alternative  to 
mail  in  the  country  was  brought  up.  A 
spokesman  for  the  LaCrosse,  (Wise.) 
Tribune  said  his  company  has  launched  a 
program  to  convert  to  all  motor  routes. 
The  plan  has  been  successful  so  far,  he 
said. 

Turning  to  inner-city  core  areas, 
Schwarts  called  manpower  a  big  problem. 
Getting  the  right  boy  who  can  be  trained 
properly  is  the  key,  he  indicated. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  selectivity 
is  the  answer.  In  this  direction,  Schwartz 
mentioned  a  nation-wide  research  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  develop  a  profile  of  a 
successful  carrier. 

Information  gleaned  from  160  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country  would  be  fed  into 
a  computer.  This  hopefully  would  be  a 
start  in  this  important  area. 

Other  areas  brought  up  for  discussion 
included : 

Payment  Practices.  A  change  in  the 
methods  of  collecting  may  be  needed.  This 
is  one  of  the  least  liked  areas  in  the 
carrier  boy’s  function. 

Service.  The  boy  who  provides  the  best 
service,  such  as  getting  the  paper  to  the 
door  of  the  customer,  will  benefit  with 
larger  tips. 

Parent  support.  It  may  be  wise  for  the 
newspaper  to  invite  mom  and  pop  to  the 
carrier  boy’s  base  of  operation  to  get  a 
first  hand  glimpse  of  what  distribution  is 
all  about. 

A  highlight  of  the  convention  held  in 
the  Abbey  was  an  address  by  Arthur  H. 
Motley,  chairman  of  the  boai-d  of  Parade. 

His  message  Avas  clear  and  to  the  point. 
Despite  the  death  of  Look  magazine,  he 
said  the  printing  business  was  never  bet¬ 
ter. 

When  the  television  set  and  the  radio 
are  turned  off,  the  majority  will  always 
go  back  to  printed  word,  he  said. 

He  told  his  luncheon  audience,  in  effect, 
that  to  succeed  today  you  can’t  sit  down 
and  let  the  world  pass  you  by.  It’s  a 
competitive  world  and  in  order  to  survive 
you  have  to  get  out  there  and  fight. 
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NEWSPAPER-READING 


New  England  I  buys 


^  your 
products 


...  at  the  rate  of  $4,855,471,000 
every  week.  That’s  $128  for  every  one  of  New  England's 
SVa  million  households  in  six  states  where 
daily  newspapers  average  no  less  than  71%  home 
coverage.  At  least  one  local  dally  newspaper  goes  into 

93%  of  New  England  homes. 


MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE  ISLAND 
CONNECTICUT 


Income 

$  3,516,225,000 
3,050,140,000 
1,775,969,000 
27,418,410,000 
4,272,483,000 
16,800,105,000 


Take  a  look  at  these  figures: 

Retail  Sales  Food  Sales 

)  $  1,861,280,000  $  477,345,000 

)  1,617,997,000  419,154,000 

)  1,031,412,000  242,600,000 

)  12,301,905,000  2,855,647,000 

I  1,823,992,000  428,253,000 

I  6,611,867,000  1,584,492,000 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISUND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

£yy 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

BRINGING  PAPER  “BACK  HOME” 


ing  has  increased  20  pei'cent  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  getting  better. 

Again  Walker  attributes  the  increase  to 
the  way  he  is  able  to  work  with  the  adver¬ 
tisers  because  all  his  equipment  is  at  his 
shop. 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Progress  to  different  people  means  diff¬ 
erent  things.  To  Ray  Walker,  37,  new 
publisher  of  the  Lincoln  County  Journal 
at  Shoshone,  Idaho,  it  means  converting 
his  paper  from  modeim  offset  and  photo¬ 
comp  production  back  to  letterpress  and 
hot-metal. 

Walker  feels  strongly  that  a  local  paper 
should  be  printed  locally.  To  his  mind, 
printing  out  of  town,  or  even  out  of  shop, 
sacrifices  some  of  the  flavor  and  versatili¬ 
ty  a  small  town  paper  should  have.  In  his 
words  what  he  is  trying  to  do  with  the 
Journal,  which  he  bought  August  15,  is 
“bring  a  home  town  newspaper  back 
home.  I  feel  firmly  that  the  central  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  concept  that  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  weekly  field  is  slowly  killing  the 
small  town  newspaper  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  is  also  killing  the  small 
town. 

“Too  many  facets  of  our  unique  history 
have  already  been  forced  into  limbo,”  he 
went  on.  “We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
small,  community  newspaper.” 

Walker  has  a  clear  concept  of  what  his 
paper  is  and  should  be.  He  doesn’t  fancy 
it  one  of  the  emerging  suburban  papers 
and  he  thinks  he  knows  what  the  readers 
want.  “We’re  a  country  weekly,”  he  said 
simply. 

Offset  to  letterpress 

But  it  wasn’t  an  anti-progress  senti¬ 
ment  that  made  Walker  convert  the  Jour¬ 
nal  back  to  letterpress.  He  just  thinks  it’s 
good  business.  He  seems  to  be  right — his 
job  printing  business  has  increased  70 
percent,  he  reported,  since  his  conver¬ 
sion. 

He  reasons  that  in  a  small  town  of 
1,400  people,  the  commercial  printing  cus¬ 
tomers  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  done  locally — sort  of  where  they 
can  keep  an  eye  on  it. 

It’s  true  that  Walker  spends  much  time 
in  the  office  and  back  shop  so  customers 
always  have  access  to  his  ear  and  his 
talents.  His  commercial  work  includes 
printing  for  the  county  and  town,  school 
lunch  tickets,  and  the  like.  Walker  likes  to 
be  able  to  work  with  his  advertisers 
too. 

By  the  way,  it’s  a  misnomer  to  call 
Shoshone  a  town  because  despite  its  small 
population,  legally  it’s  a  city.  In  fact,  all 
municipalities  in  Idaho  are  by  law 
referred  to  as  cities. 

Consequently  the  Journal  goes  into  the 
City  of  Dietrich  (pop.  200)  and  the  City 
of  Richfield  (pop.  400)  all  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  Shoshone,  the  county  seat. 

Despite  the  low  populations  in  these 
towns,  oops,  cities,  they  have  strong  local 
identity.  So  much  so  that  they  have  con¬ 
tinuously  opposed  school  centralization. 
Nine  man  football  teams  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon. 

Richfield  used  to  have  its  own  newspa¬ 


per  but  it  went  bad  financially  and  was 
bought  by  a  previous  Journal  ownei‘,  and 
combined  with  the  Shoshone  Journal  into 
the  Lincoln  County  Journal. 

“That  was  30  years  ago,”  Walker  said, 
“and  those  people  up  there  still  are  proud 
that  they  once  had  a  paper.” 

Walker  said  he  doesn’t  have  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  give  Richfield  back  its 
own  paper,  but  said  he’s  attempting  to 
give  the  town  better  coverage. 

All  told,  the  Journal  has  a  circulation 
of  some  750  in  an  area  with  some  3,600 
people.  He’s  added  72  subscribers  since  he 
took  over.  This  may  not  sound  like  much 
but  that’s  a  healthy  11  percent  increase.  A 
subscription  campaign  is  planned  also, 
using  the  local  girls  high  school  drill  team 
soliciting  subscriptions  on  a  door-to-door 
basis. 

Advertising  up  too 

But  the  figure  most  impressive  to  Walk¬ 
er  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  advertising 
over  the  last  month  and  a  half.  Advertis¬ 


In  giving  up  offset  Walker  doesn’t  feel 
he  gave  up  quality  reproduction.  “The 
bulk  of  the  problems  are  ironed  out  now 
and  we  are  getting  better  reproduction 
than  the  former  owner  was  getting  with 
offset.” 

But  he  admitted  that  it  isn’t  so  much 
because  his  aged  four-page  Whitlock  sheet 
fed  press  is  turning  out  offset  quality,  but 
because  the  job  printer  wasn’t  turning  out 
offset  quality. 

He  said  too  that  going  offset  affected 
the  local  quality  of  the  paper.  He  pointed 
out  that  with  offset  the  Journal  could  only 
increase  paging  in  increments  of  four 
while  with  the  Whitlock  he  can  move  up 
two  pages  at  a  time. 

Because  advei-tising  seldom  supported 
an  increase  of  four  pages  with  offset 
important  local  coverage  sometimes 
suffered. 

The  “important  local  coverage”  is,  as 
Walker  described  “the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  so- 
and-so  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  so-and-so,” 
which  in  farm  country  is  well  read. 

(Continued  on  pa(/e  40) 
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Here’s  how  to  have 
cake,  lose  weight 


A  former  reporter  and  wom¬ 
an’s  page  editor  who  once 
weighed  208  pounds  is  now 
“The  Slim  Gourmet.” 

That’s  the  name  of  the  new 
nationally-syndicated  newspa¬ 
per  column  being  introduced 
this  month  by  United  Features. 
The  ex-heavyweight  who  writes 
it  is  Mrs.  Barbara  Gibbons,  a 
37-year-old  Cranford,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  homemaker  who  now 
weighs  a  trim  125.  Also,  the 
author  of  a  regular  monthly 
column  in  Family  Circle  mag¬ 
azine,  “Creative  Low-Calorie 
Cooking,”  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  an 
editor  for  Suburban  Publishing 
Corporation,  the  largest  chain 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey,  before  switching  over 
to  the  advertising  field  six  years 
ago. 

Lifelong  fatty 

“I  was  a  lifelong  fatty,”  ex¬ 
plains  the  5-foot-6,  size-9  col¬ 
umnist.  “I  was  so  fat  that  I 
graduated  from  grammar  school 
in  a  nurse’s  uniform  because  I 
couldn’t  find  a  white  dress  in  a 
size  20%.  Over  the  years  I  tried 
everything  to  lose  weight  but  it 
wasn’t  until  I  decided  to  tackle 
my  weight  problem  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  that  I  finally  succeeded. 
Like  most  homemakers  who 
really  love  to  cook  and  enjoy 
good  food  I  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  stay  on  a  diet — diet¬ 
ing  deprives  you  not  only  of  the 
foods  you  love,  but  your  hobby 
as  well!” 

Mrs.  Gibbons  put  her  culinary 
creativity  to  work  “de-caloriz- 
ing”  all  her  family’s  favorite 
dishes  and  desserts.  Working 
out  hundreds  of  new  recipes 
that  substituted  lower-calorie 
ingredients  without  sacrificing 
flavor,  she  came  up  with  mayon¬ 
naise  at  16  calories  a  tablespoon 
instead  of  100,  25-calorie  choco¬ 
late-chip  cookies  instead  of  50, 
slimmed-down  cheesecakes,  ap¬ 
ple  pies,  skinny  blintzes  and 
lean  lasagna,  protein  pizza. 
Slim  Foo  Yung,  low-fat  “fried” 
chicken  and  other  calorie-con¬ 
scious  recipes. 

Pounds  disappear 

“I  became  so  absorbed  in  this 
challenging  new  project  that  I 
never  noticed  time  passing,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mrs.  Gibbons.  “But  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  the  pounds  disap¬ 
peared,  and  within  the  year  I 
weighed  125.  That  was  six  years 
ago  and  I  haven’t  gained  nor 
lost  a  pound  since! 

“It  was  all  so  painless  that 
I  just  couldn’t  help  telling  oth¬ 
ers  about  it,  trying  to  get  them 
to  try  my  approach,”  she  con- 


Barbara  Gibbons 

tinned.  “Writing  about  it  was 
natural,  but  I  just  wasn’t  sure 
how  others  would  react  to  my 
ideas.” 

So  Mrs.  Gibbons  decided  to 
interest  the  Union  (N.J.)  Board 
of  Education  in  sponsoring  an 
adult  school  course  in  “Creative 
Low-Calorie  Cooking”  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  was  too  late  to  include 
it  in  the  spring  bulletin  so  Mrs. 
Gibbons  set  out  to  publicize  the 
class  through  the  local  press. 
The  Union  Adult  School  ended 
up  with  250  applications. 

She  found  herself  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  thriving  educational 
project  that  required  her  to  re¬ 
cruit  several  home  economics 
teachers  to  put  ’  on  all  the 
classes  that  other  adult  schools 
wanted.  So  far,  600  women  in 
Central  New  Jersey  have  en¬ 
rolled.  Ten  courses  are  running 
currently. 

Began  weekly  column 

To  help  publicize  the  courses, 
Mrs.  Gibbons  began  writing  a 
weekly  newspaper  column  on 
low-calorie  cooking  for  the 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal. 
She  has  a  light  and  breezy 
writing  style  that  takes  the 
grimness  out  of  calorie-count¬ 
ing  and  turns  it  into  fun.  Wom¬ 
an’s  page  editor  Nadia  Ziglaka 
said  that  the  column  was  one 
of  the  most  successful,  widely- 
read  features  the  paper  had 
ever  offered — ^with  more  than 
150  letters  and  recipe  requests 
in  the  first  two  weeks. 

“Now  I’m  no  longer  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  interest  it  brings,” 
explains  Mrs.  Gibbons.  “When  I 
first  began  teaching  classes  I 
expected  a  turnout  of  mainly 
overweight  women,  but  the  en¬ 
rollment  proved  to  be  a  cross- 
section  of  everyone:  Overweight 
women,  yes,  but  mini-skinnies 
who  are  afraid  of  gaining  an 
ounce,  wives  with  chubby  hus¬ 
bands,  or  tubby  youngsters, 
brides,  elderly  people,  diabetics, 
the  cholesterol-conscious,  high- 
school  girls — everyone  is  out  to 


cut  calories  painlessly.  Weight 
seems  to  be  this  nation’s  No.  1 
worry.” 

Mrs.  Gibbons  joined  Suburban 
Publishing  in  1960,  first  as  a 
reporter  and  later  as  a  photo¬ 
journalist  and  feature  writer 
and  ultimately  as  editor  of  the 
woman’s  section.  One  of  the  few 
woman  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Photographer’s 
Association,  Mrs.  Gibbons  won 
a  first  place  state  photo- jour¬ 
nalism  award  as  well  as  two 
Community  Service  Awards — 
one  for  a  series  on  teen-age 
drug  addiction  and  another  on 
suburban  slums.  She  left  the 
newspaper  field  in  1965  to  be¬ 
come  copy  chief  for  HulTman- 
Koos,  the  14-store  New  Jersey 
home  furnishings  chain.  In 
July,  she  began  devoting  full 
time  to  her  low-calorie  writing 
projects. 

• 

Teenage  diet  book 
offered  as  series 

“The  Doctor’s  Quick  Teenage 
Diet,”  by  Irwin  Maxwell  Still¬ 
man,  M.D.,  and  Samm  Sinclair 
Baker,  authors  of  the  popular 
book,  “The  Doctor’s  Quick 
Weight  Loss  Diet,”  is  being  of¬ 
fered  in  a  12-part  serialization 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate. 

This  is  a  diet  series  with  di¬ 
rect  appeal  to  young  readers.  It 
is  designed  to  help  the  over¬ 
weight  teenager  lose  five  to  10 
or  more  pounds  per  week.  The 
advice  is  specific,  easy  to  follow, 
and  helpful  to  teenagers  who 
have  “fallen  off”  many  other 
diets,  since  the  Quick  Teenage 
Diet  has  what  is  identified  as 
“built-in  will  power.” 

• 

‘Handyman’  columnist 
leads  college  class 

King  Features’  A1  Carrell, 
who  writes  the  practical  “Super 
Handyman  ’  column,  will  be  of¬ 
fering  more  household  advice  in 
his  evening  courses  at  Southern 
Methodist  University’s  School  of 
Continuing  Education  in  Dallas. 
The  lecture  series,  titled  “Con¬ 
quering  Home  Handy-Mania,” 
began  September  28. 

Also  on  A1  CarrelTs  fall 
schedule  is  the  Prentice-Hall 
publication  of  his  “Super  Han¬ 
dyman’s  Encyclopedia  of  Home 
Repair  Hints.  ’  The  book  will  be 
a  colletcion  of  his  readers’  own 
repair  suggestions. 

• 

144>page  section 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
published  a  144-page  Parade  of 
Homes  tabloid  section  with  their 
Sunday,  September  25  edition. 
There  were  fifteen  pages  with 
full  color  and  five  with  spot 
color. 
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Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


There  may  be  another,  less  used,  reason 
for  Walker’s  converting  his  paper  back  to 
letterpress — he’s  a  letterpress  and  hot- 
type  man  from  way  back. 

In  fact,  he  started  out  at  age  13  as  a 
printers  devel  at  the  Driggs  (Idaho)  Te¬ 
ton  VnlUy  Netis.  There  he  learned  about 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  linecas¬ 
ting  machines  and  gained  the  expertise  in 
flat  bed  press  operation  that  enabled  him 
to  put  the  Whitlock  at  Shoshone  back  into 
working  order. 

Punched  keys  for  Stars  and  .Stripes 

From  1952  to  1956  he  was  in  the  Air 
Force  working  in  platemaking,  bindery, 
and  Linotype  operating  for  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo.  He  eventually 
became  night  composingroom  foreman  for 
the  military  paper. 

For  a  year  he  did  back  shop  work  for 
the  Cascade  (Idaho)  News.  He  then  went 
back  to  Driggs  as  editor/manager  for 
three  years  followed  by  five  years  at  the 
Rigby  (Idaho)  Star,  again  in  the  back 
shop. 

From  1967  until  purchase  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Walker  worked  as  a  linecaster  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  that  Walker  is  his 
own  Linotype  operator,  his  own  pressman, 
his  own  editor,  his  own  engraver,  and  his 
own  ad  salesman. 

Family  in  it  too 

But  he  isn’t  his  own  bookkeeper,  office 
manager,  or  assistant  pressman.  His  wife 
Mary  is. 

Her  assistant  pressman  duties  include 
hand  feeding  the  sheets  into  the  press. 

Walker  isn’t  his  owm  circulation/ mailing 
director  either.  That  job  falls  to  his 
13-year-old  daughter  Natalie  who  as  a 
baby  was  lulled  to  sleep  nights  by  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  newspaper  composing  room 
below  where  they  lived  at  Driggs.  As  for 
the  Walker’s  youngest  daughter,  Lisa,  age 
6,  she’s  not  in  the  business  yet,  “but  know¬ 
ing  her,’’  said  her  dad,  “she  soon  will  .  .  .’’ 

Walker  isn’t  without  competition  on  his 
home  ground.  There  is  a  shopper  circu¬ 
lated  to  area  homes  by  a  woman  who  was 
the  Journal’s  advertising  sales  person  be- 
for  Walker  bought  the  paper.  He’s  confi¬ 
dent  he’ll  do  well  despite  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  Journal  had  a  rocky  history  from 
1962  until  1969.  The  paper  had  been 
bought  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Love, 
owners  for  18  years,  in  ’62  only  to  have 
the  sale  contract  voided  seven  years  later. 
The  Loves  gave  up  their  retirement  to 
run  the  paper  from  ’69  until  Walker  took 
charge.  The  Loves  are  going  into  their 
second  retirement. 

As  for  the  new  owner,  according  to 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service  Inc.,  the  broker  who 
handled  the  latest  sale  of  the  Journal, 
“I’m  sure  this  buyer  will  stick.” 


Hearst  Foundation  Journalism 
Awards  program  continues 


Trustees  of  the  VVTlliam  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  announced  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  Joui-nalism  Aw'ards  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  twelfth  consecutive  year.  It 
began  on  October  1  and  will  end  on  May 
9,  1972. 

The  program  is  conducted  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  fifty-seven  participating 
member  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  with  accredited 
programs.  It  is  comprised  of  six  w’riting 
competitions  and  one  photojournalism 
competition,  with  championship  competi¬ 
tions  in  each  division. 

Marvin  L.  Arrowsmith,  Chief  of  Bu¬ 
reau  for  The  Associated  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.,  will  serv'e  as  a  judge  of  the 
writing  competitions,  replacing  Roger  Ta- 
tarian,  vice  president  and  editor  of  United 
Press  International.  Tatarian  has  retired 


as  a  judge  after  serving  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  past  eleven  years.  George 
Beebe,  senior  managing  editor  of  the  J/i- 
atni  Herald,  and  Paul  Veblen,  executive 
editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  will  continue  to  judge  the 
w'riting  competitions,  along  with  Ar¬ 
rowsmith. 

Ronald  Bailey,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
photo  department  manager,  will  serve  as 
a  judge  of  the  photojournalism  competi¬ 
tions,  replacing  Sam  C.  Pierson,  Jr.,  Past 
President  of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  of  the  Hotiston  Chroni¬ 
cle.  Robert  E.  Gilka,  National  Geographic 
Magazine’s  Director  of  Photography,  and 
Rich  Clarkson,  Photo  Director  of  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kansas)  Capital-Journal,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  judge  the  photojournalism  com¬ 
petitions,  along  with  Bailey. 


NEWSPAPER  COMICS'  recent  75th  anniversary  party  in  Central  Park  in  New  York  didn't  end 
when  the  14  top  cartoonists,  who  entertained  the  public,  folded  their  easels  after  the  last  show. 
The  more  than  150  large  drawings  they  did  of  their  own  characters  and  other  zaney  subjects  were 
hung  in  the  Pediatrics  Division  of  Metropolitan  Hospital  Center.  Shown  at  the  presentation  cere¬ 
mony  are  Mrs.  Ruth  Reisfeld,  the  hospital's  director  of  volunteers  and  artist  Irwin  Hasen  holding 
Dondi  from  his  popular  cartoon  strip.  The  comics  festival  was  sponsored  by  the  New  York  News 
and  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  represented  by  Paul  Martin,  left,  promotion  manager  of  the 
News,  and  Chuck  Kline,  president  of  the  Council  and  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Food  editors 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


the  next  month  or  so,  a  national  story  will 
break  concerning  certain  aspects  of  good 
journalism  (where)  charges  and  recrimi¬ 
nations  “will  fly  about,  the  air  will  be 
clouded  and  your  professional  self-respect 
will  be  tamished.” 

The  women  literally  jumped  into  action, 
demanding  that  the  Congressman  “be  set 
straight.”  One  woman  was  eager  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  when  she  does  a  consumer  story 
the  news  editor  uses  it  up  front  with  her 
byline.  Another  wanted  to  point  out  that 
food  pages  are  made  up  in  advance  and 
that  these  pages  are  not  junked  for  break¬ 
ing  news,  but  get  into  the  general  news 
pages. 

The  senator  waved  all  these  ardent 
questioners  aside  with  the  plaint  that  he 
“had  a  plane  waiting,”  and  while  the 
women  continued  with  their  demands  to  be 
heard  and  to  answer  the  legislator’s  ques¬ 
tions,  he  beat  an  orderly  retreat  to  an  exit 
with  his  final  words: 

“Write  me  and  I’ll  read  all  your  let¬ 
ters.” 

Even  Edward  Gelsthorpe,  president  of 
Hunt-Wesson,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Moss,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it. 

Gelsthorpe  had  prefaced  the  senator’s 
remarks  with  the  announcement  of  his 
company’s  nutritional  program  for  the 
culturally  deprived. 

The  basic  concept,  Gelsthorpe  said,  pla¬ 
ces  trained,  paid  local  women  in  food  jnar- 
kets  to  personally  aid  shoppers  in  the 
areas  of  meal  planning,  shopping  and  nu¬ 
trition. 

But  this  and  a  biographical  rundown  of 
the  60-year-old  senator’s  public  career, 
capped  by  his  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1958  and  his  election  to  Secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Conference,  the  number  three 
leadership  position  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
had  proved  only  window  dressing  for  a 
highly  explosive  speech. 

And  the  food  editors  back  at  their 
desks,  are  still  doing  a  burn. 

• 

Baumann  now  head 
of  Paddock  Circle 

Daniel  E.  Baumann  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Paddock  Circle  Newspapers, 
Inc.  it  was  announced  by  Stuart  R.  Pad- 
dock,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Paddock  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Paddock  Circle  is  the  firm’s  pub¬ 
lishing  arm  for  Lake  County  and  the 
far-Northwest  communities  of  suburban 
Chicago. 

A  jPaddock  executive  since  1966,  Bau¬ 
mann  has  been  editor  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  subsidiary  since  February  1971. 

Before  named  general  manager  of  the 
subsidiary,  Baumann  was  a  member  of 
the  firm’s  editorial  staff.  He  joined  Pad- 
dock  in  1964  as  news  editor  of  the  Roselle 
Register,  and  later  was  named  supervis¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Arlington  Heights  Her¬ 
ald.  In  1966  he  was  appointed  managing 
editor  of  Paddock  Publications  and  in 
1969  executive  editor. 
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1,750  new  orders  result 
from  World-Herald  proino 

“Send  a  friend  the  .  .  .  ‘Big  Red  Care 
Package’,”  an  attractive  football  jersey- 
clad  Miss  Husker  urged  from  “house 
ads”  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

It  was  part  of  a  special  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  “package”  promotion,  capitalizing  on 
the  wide  spread  interest  in  the  University 
of  Nebraska’s  championship  football 
team,  nicknamed  the  “Big  Red”. 

The  package  was  designed  for  sending 
as  a  gift  to  Nebraska  fans  living  outside 
The  World-Herald’s  ciixulation  area,  in¬ 
cluding  foi’mer  residents,  relatives,  busi¬ 
ness  associates,  servicemen  and  students 
away  from  home. 

“VVe  received  a  total  of  1,750  order’s,” 
said  Circulation  Manager,  Jerry  Calla¬ 
han.  “In  addition  to  those  who  sent  their 
money  with  their  orders  as  we  requested, 
at  least  a  hundred  others  asked  to  be 
billed.  We  received  orders  for  mail  from 
practically  every  state.” 

• 

Whitney  Young’s 
column  resumed 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  newly  named 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  has  re-inaugurated  the  weekly 
newspaper  column,  “To  Be  Equal”,  previ¬ 
ously  authored  by  the  League’s  late  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 
The  column  is  sent  weekly  to  over  100 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

“I’ll  be  giving  the  black  viewpoint  on 
current  issues,”  Jordan  stated.  “It  will  be 
an  interpretive  column  that  places  news 
events  and  topics  of  concern  to  all  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  black  perspective.  Most  people — 
black  and  white — pick  up  their  papers 
and  read  about  news  affecting  the  black 
community,  but  they  rarely  get  a  chance 
to  have  that  news  discussed  from  the 
black  point  of  view.  I  plan  to  write  about 
politics,  the  economic  situation,  and  even 
foreign  affairs  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
black  man’s  stake  in  the  issues.” 

Jordan,  36,  was  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  south  as  an  attor¬ 
ney,  as  field  director  for  NAACP  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  as  director  of  the  voter  education 
project  for  the  Southern  Regional  Coun¬ 
cil. 

• 


Fourth  daily  folds  in 
Pennsylvania  county 

The  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Evening  Courier 
ceased  publication  Sept.  30  under  a  pur¬ 
chase  arrangement  with  the  Lansford  Ti- 
mes-N ews-Record  which  will  include  a 
Tamaqua  page. 

Terms  of  the  purchase  were  not  made 
public.  The  transaction  reduces  to  two  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  in  Schuylkill 
County  where  six  existed  in  1952.  The 
Lansford  publication  is  based  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Carbon  County. 
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Postal  commission 
ends  long  hearings 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission,  which  is 
empowered  by  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  to  fix  postal  rates,  has  ended 
five  months  of  hearings  on  whether  to 
make  permanent  a  temporary  increase  in 
postage  rates,  estimated  to  cost  mail  users 
$1.45-billion.  The  temporary  rates  have 
been  in  effect  since  May  16. 

Sixty  parties  participated  in  the  hear¬ 
ings,  among  them  representatives  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  are  particularly  interested 
because  the  temporary  rates,  applicable  to 
second  class  mail,  were  raised  an  average 
of  142  per  cent.  Presumably,  that  increase 
would  be  perpetuated  if  the  Commission 
decides  to  make  the  temporary  rates  per¬ 
manent. 

With  the  hearings  ended,  the  next  step 
in  the  proceedings  will  be  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  Seymour  J.  Wenner,  the  hearing 
examiner.  The  commission  may  accept,  re¬ 
ject,  or  modify  his  recommendations. 

Because  of  the  time  needed  by  the  ex¬ 
aminer  to  study  the  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearings,  plus  the  time  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  take  to  consider  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  it  is  probable  that  several  months 
will  elapse  before  the  five-man  commission 
hands  down  a  decision.  Postal  rates,  were 
fixed  by  Congress  before  passage  of  the 
1970  reorganization  act. 

Stand  by  Columbus 
paper  alters  law 

The  Ohio  “newsman’s  shield  law,” 
passed  to  protect  the  media  fi’om  being 
forced  to  reveal  “sources”  of  infoi’mation, 
took  on  a  broad,  new  meaning  because  of 
a  recent  stand  by  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Ohio  law  states  that  no  newspaper 
or  press  association  can  be  “required  to 
disclose  the  source  of  any  information,” 
obtained  in  a  news  gathering  operation, 
for  use  as  evidence  in  a  trial. 

But  until  a  I’uling  in  late  September  by 
a  Franklin  County  (Columbus)  Common 
Pleas  Court  judge,  the  term  “source”  had 
never  been  fully  defined. 

The  judge,  Paul  W.  Martin,  in  two  brief 
decisions  gave  the  term  the  broadest  of 
meanings.  Judge  Martin  ruled  “source” 
does  not  only  refer  to  the  names  of  in¬ 
formers  or  reporters’  notes,  but  also  a 
newspaper  article  itself  and  any  photo¬ 
graphs  or  negatives  of  photos  taken  by 
newsman. 

The  landmark  decision  came  during  a 
week-long  civil  trial  involving  a  former 
Columbus  reporter,  Robei’t  N.  MacVicar 
who  was  suing  three  Columbus  policemen 
and  a  former  city  safety  dii’ector  for 
$150,000.  The  former  newsman  claimed  he 
was  falsely  arrested,  beaten  and  maced  in 
the  face  by  police  while  covering  a  stu¬ 
dent  disruption  in  1967  near  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  Dispatch  had  printed  a  photo  of  the 
macing  incident.  The  newsman’s  attorneys 
subpoenaed  all  Dispatch  photos  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  disturbance. 
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Deaths 

J.  David  Stern 
dies  in  Florida 

J.  David  Stern,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neiv  York  Post 
and  Philadelphia  Record  died 
October  10  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
He  was  85. 

Mr.  Stern  signed  the  first  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  contract  to 
affect  newspaper  editorial  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
now  the  Newspaper  Guild 
on  April  8,  1934.  Fifteen  months 
later  the  Post  became  the  first 
newspaper  in  New  York  to  sign 
a  guild  contract. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1908  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  the  Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer,  the  Seattle  Star  and 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  News. 

At  the  age  of  25  he  bought 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Times  for  $2,500,  later  selling 
it  for  10  times  that  price. 

• 

C.  J.  O’Connor,  74,  retired 
advertising  director  of  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day  and  a  past 
president  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  E.xecu- 
tives  Association;  October  6. 

If  *  * 

Lee  a.  White,  84,  retired 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  staffer; 
recently. 


«  *  ♦ 

Henry  C.  Cogswell,  66,  of¬ 
fice  manager  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  October 
4.  ‘ 


♦  *  * 

Nelson  E.  Dodge,  68,  retired 
ciiculation  manager  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 

recently. 

*  *  * 

Milton  M.  Wickman,  58,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga¬ 

zette;  September  27. 

♦  4:  * 

Paul  L.  Roy,  75,  retired  edi¬ 

tor  of  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
Times;  recently. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Norman  R.  Anderson,  44, 
copy  desk  chief  for  the  Orange 
Coast  Pilot,  Newport  Beach, 
Cal.;  October  2. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Tyson  Hall,  59,  art 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer;  recently. 


Charles  F.  Long 
new  Quill  editor 

Charles  F.  Long  has  been 
named  editor  of  The  QUILL, 
monthly  magazine  for  journal¬ 
ists  published  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  (SDX),  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  society. 

Long,  33,  joined  the  society’s 
national  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1967  as  editorial-admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  and  QUILL 
news  editor.  He  has  served  as 
acting  editor  since  June,  when 
former  editor  Clarence  O.  Sch- 
laver  left  to  become  editor  of 
the  American  Pi-ess. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
SDX  President  Robert  W.  Chan¬ 
dler  said  Long  “has  demon¬ 
strated  outstanding  abilities  in 
his  work  for  the  society  and  the 
magazine.” 

Long  is  a  1961  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  a  sports 
writer  for  the  San  .Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  and 
staff  writer  for  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript  before  join¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
staff  in  1963. 

Roger  C.  Boye  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Long  as  news 
editor  and  SDX  administrative 
assistant. 

Boye,  23  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and 
holds  an  M.A.  degree  from 
Northwestern  University.  While 
at  Nebraska,  he  was  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  student 
newspaper  and  also  worked  for 
the  Lincoln.  (Neb.)  Journal  and 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

• 

Pulliams  receive 
citations  of  merit 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publi.sher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Pul¬ 
liam  have  been  awarded  a  cita¬ 
tion  of  merit  by  Grand  Canyon 
College  of  Phoenix. 

The  citation  was  issued  in 
recognition  of  their  support  for 
the  college  since  its  founding  in 
1949  and  foi;  their  service  to 
the  community. 

The  award  commends  the 
couple  for  “their  loyal  support, 
their  personal  interest  and  their 
encouraging  editorials  in  sup¬ 
port  of  private  higher  educa¬ 
tion.” 

• 

Restrictions  lifted 

After  49  years  of  restricted 
membership,  the  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York, 
Inc.  has  voted  to  change  its 
eligibility  requirements  to  al¬ 
low  news  w^omen  of  other  me¬ 
dia  to  join  and  to  change  its 
name  to  “Newswomen’s  Club 
of  New  York,  Inc.” 


Charles  F.  Long 


St.  Louis  reporter 
beaten,  robbed 

Two  suspects,  one  17  years 
old,  the  other  15,  were  arrested 
yesteiday  by  police  investigat¬ 
ing  the  beating  and  robbery 
Wednesday  night  of  Robert  Ad¬ 
ams,  a  reporter  for  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Adams  was  assaulted  by  10 
youths  after  halting  his  auto¬ 
mobile  for  a  stop  sign.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  right  arm 
and  cut  chin.  He  was  robbed  of 
his  wrist  watch  and  wallet. 

• 

Announce  8  winners 
in  contest  of  SDX 

Eight  university  students  and 
a  college  magazine  are  national 
winners  in  the  1971  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Mark  of  Excellence 
Contest  (MEC). 

The  contest,  which  recognizes 
outstanding  performance  by 
college  journalists,  is  sponsored 
annually  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  society 
with  more  than  23,000  members. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 
appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIPS  arranged, 
fine  candid.ates;  appraisal  include<l. 
Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
New.spapcr  Service,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.— 66801. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertising  ☆  Elditorial  ☆  Distribution 
For  single  adult  publication.  Invest¬ 
ment  require<l.  SINGLE.S  CRITIQUE, 
P.O'.  Box  5062,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. — - 
01413. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER  in  India, 
specializing  in  quality  book  production 
at  competitive  rates,  solicits  inquiries 
from  U.S.  Publishers.  Printers  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  Member  GATF, 
etc.  Box  1351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
‘2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^jmW^APER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  I 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516,  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  i)ur(  hase  and  sale  of 
laily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  H.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1.703  Nazareth. 
Kalam.azoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7122. 
‘America's  No.  1  NewspajK-r  Broker.” 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  3S  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
f  Remiff  once  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- wMks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N,Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


FOR  SALE 
AVAILABLE 

I  Ne\vsi>ai>ers.  Majrazines,  Broadcast  and 
;  Printing;  Kaciliiies.  \Vrite: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
I  .‘*25  \V.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  601 S7. 

87-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY,  3,500  circu- 
1  iation  with  bi-monthly  shopper  with 
I  10.000  ooverane.  Offset--  no  press.  Conj- 
plete  job  shop,  ollice  supplies  and 
uifts  ...  a  real  money-maker  for  local 
1  owner-manager.  Will  consider  part  sale 
I  to  V:  partner  if  qualified  or  complete 
I  sale.  Liberal  terms.  Area  5.  Bo.\  1264, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  2  MISSOTTRI  OFFSET  weekl'os.  Gross 
I  $50M  and  $64M;  pood  net.  $20M  down. 
Jim  Southern,  Hkr.,  6329  Ash,  Ray¬ 
town,  Mo. 

AREA  3  lonpT-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2,300  paid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
^rross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 

lOO-YEAR-OLD  UPSTATE:  N.Y.  we<-k- 
I  ly  newspaper  and  job  shop,  unopposed. 

I  Beautiful  year-round  resort  community 
1  of  5,000  about  100  miles  from  N.Y.C*. 
i  Business  close<l  January  *71  <lue  to 
I  operator’s  death.  Gross  ui>  to  $86,000  : 

I  job  jrross  $17,000.  Must  sell  quickly; 

!  will  consider  your  offer  an<l  terms. 

!  Write  or  call:  Howard  K.  Schue,  Ex¬ 
ecutor,  24311  S.  Alexandria  Ave.,  Har¬ 
bor  City.  Calif.— 90710.  Ph :  (213) 

325-2469. 

WEST  VA.  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  resort 
I  area:  Krowin^  ;  own  web  ])ress.  $65,000 
'  (near  jiross) :  temas.  Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  E'mi>oria, 
Kans.  66801. 

SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY.  Profitable 
and  jrrowinjr.  Will  take  $100,000  down 
payment.  State  finances  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  Box  1117,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEVADA  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  not  near 
p(^tential.  $75,000  -  $20,000  down. 

Rol>t*rt  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho, 

I  Box  133,  Emi>oria,  Kans. — 66801. 

STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP.  Zone  2.  ' 
I  Gross:  $150M;  net:  $42M.  (A>unty 
Ic^ral ;  i>opulation  quadruplet!  10  years: 

I  highest  per  capita  income:  5  shopping 
centers  plannetl.  Potential  unlimited 
I  “as  is”  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker. 
Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

!  SOUTHERN  DAILY  jrrossinjr  $620,000;  i 
nskinjr  $1,250,000.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  i 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.— 66801.  I 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  Isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300.()00 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub- 
^  Usher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

[  WE  HAVE  QUALIF-IED  BUYERS  for 
I  (l.ailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
I  strictly  confidenti.al. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

I  P.O.  Box  490,  G.adsden,  Ala. —  35902 
!  Ph;  (205)  546-3356 

i  WANTED  BY  CASH-HEAVY  PEOPLE 
Isolated,  non-competitive  <Iaily  grossing 
,  $.">00,000  up.  Replies  to  Box  1309.  Editor 
I  &  Publisher,  handled  in  strictest  con- 
I  fidenre. 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing?  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridpe 
Rd.,  Hardwiek,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
■113)  477-6009. 

AD  MAN  -Associate  Creative  Director 
Top  10  ad  agency — wants  to  buy  non- 
com|)etitive-situated  weekly  in  small  , 
town.  Substantial  cash  down.  $20,000  ^ 
net.  Brokers  invitcnl.  Box  1331,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SMALL  OR  MEDIUM  DAILY  in 
Missouri  or  Illinois.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Wc  are  not  brokers.  Box  1357,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  OWNER/PUBLISHER  Rome  ‘ 
(Italy)  I)aily  American  seeks  daily/ 
larue  weekly  anywhere  U.S.  or  Canada.  | 
Manajrement  may  remain.  All  replies 
held  strictest  confidence.  Robert  H. 
Cunninjiham,  Lowellville,  Ohio — 44436. 

DESIRE  NFJWSPAPER  with  $50,000 
to  $150,000  gross  in  Washington  State. 
Buyer  has  strong  background  in  man¬ 
agement  and  community  journalism, 
and  is  Northwest  native.  Box  1371,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  with  2-3,000  circulation  in 
Southern  Missouri  or  Arkansas;  would 
consider  adjacent  areas.  Prefer  offset 
oi>eration  with  $15-20,000  down.  Box 
1406,  E<litoi'  &  Publisher, 

GROUP  WILL  CONSIDER  WEEKLY 
in  any  state  in  community  of  5,000  or 
more  population.  Send  copy  of  paper 
and  iiertinent  data  to  Albert  Bahcall,  j 
Attorney-at-Law,  623  N.  Second  St.,  | 
Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53203. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
.4DMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the 
publishing  field.  We  offer  a  common 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi¬ 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  ... 
call  on  pnbseco,  \ 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent  ; 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  top 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan¬ 
ical.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are 
nationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they’ll  do  the  job  for 
you. 

Call  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 


CLIPPING  SERVICE 

BRITISH  CLIPPINGS 
Speedy,  inexpensive  clipping  service 
from  British,  Irish,  European  (in  Eng¬ 
lish)  newspaiiers,  mag.azines — geared 
to  your  si>ecial  interests.  Write:  BM- 
Bo.\  81,  London  WCl,  England. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  features  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  of  what  conservatives 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus. 

1-year  subscription  is  $26.  For 
sample  package  and  full  details,  write: 
Free  Campus  News  Service,  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20005. 

“SC'CCER”  The  growing  game,  weekly 
column  on  U.S.  pro  and  college  plus 
world  news  by  top  writers,  $10-per- 
week.  Box  1378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_  NOVELTY  STICKERS 

‘‘NIXON  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  RED 
CHINA” — 15"  Bum{)er  Sticker — $1.00; 
also  political  buttons  made  to  order; 
make  your  own.  United  Sales,  P.O. 
Box  636,  Reading,  Pa. — 19603. 

PRESS  ENGINEERS^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  ComposiUon 
and  Makeup  taciltties 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  ‘201  )  647-1180.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

PTS  EQUIPMENT 

3 — Linofilm-Linomix  keyboards  for 
15  level  tape,  ea.  @  $  1,760. 

3 — Sets  Recorder-Reproducer  Friden 
Justowriters  with  newspaper  text, 
per  set  @  $  2.200, 

Fairchild  Light  Touch 
Perforator  @  $  1,360. 

Fairchild  PTS  2000  @  $  3,500. 

Friden  Model  8201  @  $  1,760. 

2-year-old  Morisawa  @  $  2,100. 

Fairchild  PTS  2020  @  $11,000. 

Photon— 713-10  @  $17,500. 

Photon — 200B  @  $  9,500. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS,  like  new; 
9-pt.  Huml>olt;  3  reproducers:  4  com¬ 
posers.  Cali  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
647-1180,  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
N.J.— 07980. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS: 
2  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guaran¬ 
teed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms.  Ph : 
(203)  875-0706  Frank  Love,  Journal 

Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. — 06066. 

ALL  YOU  NE^lS 
A  COMPUTER  .  .  . 

We  have  everything  else  you'll  need 
for  cold-type  composition  available 
about  mid-November  due  to  a  change 
from  satellite  operation.  Sacrifice  prices 
on  individual  units,  or  will  discount 
for  the  entire  package. 

3 — 713-10  Photons,  one  just  over  three 
years  old  with  automatic  tape  reels. 
2 — 513  display  Photons  with  high-speed 
conversion  units. 

1 — Fairchild  Morisawa  with  17  type 
fonts  and  wide  selection  of  lens. 
Excellent  type  selection  on  all  ma¬ 
chines,  plus  spare  parts,  extra  cani¬ 
sters,  etc. 

IVrite  or  Phone: 

Frank  Haugh,  Publisher  or 
Julian  Fleming,  Prod.  Mgr. 
PLAYGROUND  DAILY  NEWS 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. — 32548 
904-243-3127 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
CO^^POSI^G  ROOM 


LINOTYPE  COMET— "SOO”  Series 
Ser.  No.  3922,  equipped  with  four 
molds,  electric  pot,  Shaffstall  mat  de¬ 
tector,  quadder  available,  mat  glide 
system,  two  magazines,  mold  blower, 
high  speed  TTS.  Offered  completely  re¬ 
built  an<l  guaranteed. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

MIXING  LINBXIASTERS  —2 
4-magazine  (90-channel)  Mergenthaler 
Elektron  Mixers  complete  with  all  'Bells 
and  Whistles.’  4  years  old  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Contact  Bob  Doug¬ 
lass,  Fla.  Pub.  Co.,  One  Riverside  Ave., 
Jacksonville,  Florida. — 32201.  (AC  904) 
791-4460. 


JUST  RECEIVED.  -W.tlL.tBLE  NOW. 
Model  4961  anil  Moilel  2961  TL  Compu- 
graphic  machines.  F'aetory  recondition- 
eil.  Our  low  price  includes  delivery, 
installation  and  an  unconditional  guar¬ 
antee. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPE'R  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

LINOITLM  SUPER  QUICK  ?2603— 
Wide  Range — 5  pt.  to  72  pt. — Tabmatic 
— Automeasure — Taiie  Film  Advance — 
Keylxjanl — 20  Grids  Bargain-  Private 
Owner— 714-297-2281  P.  O.  Box  430, 
San  Diego,  California  92112, 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  29 
Ser.  No.  68497 

“Mixer,”  with  four  90-channel  light 
weight  magazines,  four  ixKket  mold 
disk  with  four  30  em  molds,  electric 
ix)t,  V-belt  drive,  all  late  style  fea¬ 
tures.  Increase  your  mixed  comitosition 
proiluction.  Will  deliver,  install  and 
guarantee. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  t'herry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

BETTER  BASE— BETTER  PRINT 
Better  liase?  jm.  Duralumin.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Metlina,  Ohio  44256. 


MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  labeling  machine  with  ’4 
folder,  conveyor:  practically  new;  will 
finance.  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REBUILT  semi-automatic  wire  tyer, 
with  sling  ring,  drum  dolly  and  1.000- 
lbs.  of  IS  gauge  galvanized  wire — 
$900  for  all.  If  interested,  call  or 
write:  New  Jersey  Herald,  19  High 
St..  Newton.  N.J.— 07860.  (201)  383- 
1500. 


CONVEYORS 
(Practically  New) 

Roller  feeder  conveyor  #1  (por¬ 
table)  5’-9"  long,  live  roller 
type,  conveyor  with  1%"  dia. 
rollers  on  1%"  centers. 

Roller  feeder  conveyor  #2  (por¬ 
table)  10'-4"  long,  live  roller 
type,  conveyor  accumulating  non- 
pressure  type  drive  1%"  rollers 
on  ly^"  centers. 

24"  belt  conveyor  #1.  Formed 
steel  bed  having  overall  width 
of  24".  20"  wide  x  3  ply  fric¬ 
tion  surface  belt. 

CONEXCO  Conveyor  Company 
telescoping  belt  conveyor,  model 
CB-1.  20"  wide  friction  surface 
belt. 

MUELLER 

STUFFING  MACHINE 
(Demonstrator) 

Model  EM~10N  with  up  to  five 
feeders;  top  condition, 

HANS  MUELLER  CORP. 
72  Jericho  Turnpike 
Mineola,  N.Y.  11501 
516-741-1380 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL  FOR  SALE _ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


100.000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotype 
metal  220  per  lb.  Production  Type, 
2635  Brenner,  Dallas,  Texas  75220.  Ph : 
(214)  358-5248. 


STEREOTYPE  and  LINOTYPE  LEAD, 
maintained  by  Uniteil  American  Metal, 
19*  lb.  F.O.B.  Southwest  Press.  348 
W.  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (714) 
232-3841  Curt  Sayre. 


MISCELLAISEOVS  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE:  2  Linofilm  keyboards: 
both  have  Linomix  units :  like  new 
condition.  1  F'isher  Linofilm  processor. 

1  Comet  Linotype  with  hi-speed  TTS 
unit,  electric  pot.  electric  hydraquad-  I 
der,  thermo  blower,  1  model  31,  fully  I 
equipped,  on  model  30-72-90  channel,  ; 
fully  equipi)ed.  Make  an  offer  on  any 
part  or  a'l.  Also  Sta-Hi  former,  like 
new  condition:  mats,  magazines,  stor-  ■ 
age  racks,  turtles,  etc.  Call  any  week 
day  (312)  755-6161  :  ask  for  Henry  : 

Savino. 

COMET  Linotype  TTS  and  Mat  De¬ 
tector — $1,000:  JUSTape  Jr.  with  hot 
or  cold-tyi>e  control  and  wire  stripper  I 
-  $4,200;  3-Hammond  Glider  Saws — 
$300  ea.;  2-Hamilton  Electric  Page  I 
Storage  cabinets  —$500  ea.;  Hammond  j 
Plate  Shaver — $500;  Vandercook  full- 
page  proof  press,  electric — $500  ;  Sta-  I 
Hi  Master  Former,  motlel  MK — $.500  ;  , 
24-page  Duplex  Tube  Press,  with  Bal¬ 
loon  Former  and  40"  roll  Stands  and  , 
associate<l  stereo  equipment.  Delivery  I 
by  Jan.  1,  1972.  Star-Herald  Ptg.  Co.,  i 
P.O.  Box  451.  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. — 
69361.  Ph:  (308)  632-6116. 

GOING  OFFSET 

For  Sale:  Two  16-page  (.32  page)  unit 
Goss  web-fe<l  HSLC  press.  62-inch 
width  paper,  22-44"  cut-off,  plate  thick¬ 
ness  .4375.  Also  Pony  Autoplate,  Kemp 
Burner,  5-Ton  metal  pot,  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1972.  Also  Sta-Hi  curvetl 
plate  router,  shaver.  Easily  removed,  ' 
ground  floor.  Also  Linotyi)es,  Inter¬ 
types.  tons  of  metal,  etc.  Evening  : 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa — 52627.  | 

MUST  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices:  F.airchild  ’’Journalist"  Scan-A- 
Graver;  Intertype  G-4/4:  Intertype  G- 
4:  Linotype  Comet  with  TTS  unit: 
Nolan  full-page  proof  press;  Nolan 
full-i>age  fl.at  caster,  gas-fire<l;  Ham- 
mend  Thintyt>e  glider  saw.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refusetl.  Contact:  General 
Manager,  The  Dailv  Press,  Ashland, 
Wise.— 54806.  Ph :  (715)  682-2313. 

FINAL  CLEARANCE 
1  Model  32  Linotype, 

#64062,  Mohr  saw, 
quadder,  4  molds,  4 
magazines,  3  Auxiliary 
with  mats,  electric  pot. 

Good  condition . $1500. 


175. 

200. 

1000. 


750. 


1500. 
300. 

1  Scan-A-Graver,  Model  F-267,  Se¬ 
rial  85-1987. 

1  Addressograph,  Model  1950,  Se¬ 
rial  #774006,  all  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  lister,  70  tray  cabinet 
with  trays. 

1  Graphotype,  Model  6381,  Serial 
#531990. 

The  above  equipment  available  now. 

Heason  for  sale:  changing  to  "cold- 

type.”  Make  us  an  offer.  Contact: 

Kenneth  Rapp,  Sr.,  Mechanical  Supt., 
VENANGO  NEWSPAPERS 
Oil  City,  Penna.  16301 
Phone;  (814)  645-1221 


1  Model  li  Linotype, 

#52381,  4  molds,  electric 
pot. 

1  Hammond  Glider  Saw  .  . . . 

1  Hammond  Thin  Stripper  .. 

1  ll’ood  Pony  Autoplate, 
22-44  cut-off . 

1  Nolan,  3 -ton  remelt  pot 
with  pneumatic  pump, 
meltavator,  pig  molds, 
complete  with  double  pig 
1  dolly  and  scrap  trucks  .  .  . . 
I  1  Sta-Hi  Premier  Rotary 
I  Shaver  with  automatic 

oil  spray,  like  new . 

'  1  Duplex  mat  roller . 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY  , 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

ST.Vf-KING,  late  model  #SK-B,  with 
dryer  and  peiTnatizor.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 
500  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
price.  Contact  Production  Mgr.,  State 
Printing  (To.,  1305  Sumter  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.  29201,  Ph:  (803)  252-3636. 

NEWS  KING  4-unit  offset  press,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  running  now.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Contact  J.  Milza  (AC 
201)  349-3000. 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

AUCTION  SALE 

Thursday,  Nov.  4,  at  11:00  A.M. 

THE  REPUBLIC  NEWSPAPER 

444  F'ifth  St.,  Columbus,  Ind. 

“A  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  ” 
Detailed  Brochures  on  Request 

Sate  hv; 

MIDWEST  LIQUIDATORS,  INC. 

1427  E.  Washington  .St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — 46201 

Ph:  (AC  317)  636-2353 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

Bex  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PHOTOENGR.4VING 

PHOTOENGRAVING  PLANT  —  Con¬ 
trolling  interest  (53%)  $5,000,  or  buy 
out  all  partners  for  $8,800.  Located 
in  building  with  publisher  of  7  letter- 
press  weeklies.  E'avorable  lease  on  space 

or  move  out.  Write:  Frank  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  1501  Highwootl,  Lake  Villa, 
III.— 60046.  (312)  356-7594. 

HAVE  2  NOW;  need  1  or  2  more  Goss 
Community  units.  Contact  Bob  Tobia. 
Publisher,  Tribune-Record,  P.O.  Box 
306,  Cadillac,  Mich.— 49601.  (AC  616) 
775-3.361. 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

5-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — 
S#2S00.  4  plate  wide,  22% "  cut-off, 
double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle 
bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two.  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con- 

WANTED:  Web-fed  offset  presses. 

Linotypes:  Comet  and  Moilel  31.  or 
late  C-4  Intertype ;  also,  electric  Lud¬ 
low  and  TTS  taps  iierforators. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

trol  boards.  Press  available  approxi¬ 
mately  August.  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
prmiuction  and  may  be  seen  by  ap- 
Iiointment.  Contact  John  W.  Breen, 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Her.ald  and 
News-Tribune.  Duluth.  Minn.  55801. 

(AC  218)  722-8333. 

STA-HI  MOUNT-A-PLATE  for  web 
cut-off  23  9/16" — in  good  condition. 
Contact  Wilburn  Davis.  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  950,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36104. 

MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7.  F'remont,  Mich. —  49412. 

HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

WISCONSIN  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
Oshkosh,  seeks  faculty  whose  principal 
responsibility  will  be  working  with  All- 
American  weekly  offset  (to  camera- 
ready  copy)  newspaper  in  supervisory 
capacity.  Need  persons  with  solid  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  background,  5 
years  minimum  experience  and  prefer¬ 
ably  more.  Advertising  or  newsroom 
background.  O’pportunity  to  teach  basic 
courses.  Rank  and  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  qualifications.  Contact  Dr. 
David  J.  Lippert,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  Wisconsin  State  University 
Oshkosh.  Wise. — 54901. 

24-PAGE  GOSS  OITPLEX  tulmlar 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotyi>e  equipment. 

7  lino  enstinjr  mnchincs  and  other  hot 
motal  efiuipment.  Goinpr  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News.  P.O,  Box 
791.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 4.2050. 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
(1952) 

4  Units — 2244"  cut-off 

2/1  Folder;  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now!  See  it  run! 

(212)  431-6890 

ROLLSTAND  for  Goss  Suburban 
press:  accommodates  2  rolls.  Write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland  Fla. — 
33803  :  or  phone  (813)  688-8508. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

RIGHT-HAND  ADMINISTRATOR 
needeil  for  editor-publisher  getting 
older.  Must  be  able  to  take  charge,  edit 
and  manage  modern  offset  semi-weekly 
and  commercial  printing  plant,  handle 
Iiersonnel  when  publisher  is  away  for 
long  periods.  Tell  us  everything: 
minimum  salary  expected,  exjierience, 
when  available.  Excellent  Zone  4  com¬ 
munity — good  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Apply  in  confidence.  Bo.\  1370, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

8  UNIT  URBANITE 
with  2  sets  of  4-position  Ro'l  Stands, 

2  Folding  Machines  each  with  Vt 
folder,  2-60  H.P.  Motors,  and  1  New 
Spare  Motor.  Delivery  6  months  from 
time  of  purchase. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

WELL-MAINTAINED  5-UNIT 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  GOSS  PRESS 

No.  1862,  with  color  hump,  2-1  folders, 
23  and  9/16"  cut-off.  Rolls  are  shaft 
mounted  with  hand  pasters.  Press 
drive  power  supplied  by  two  150  h.p. 
motors,  450  volts.  Spare  main  drive 
motor,  jog  motor,  oil  pump  motor  and 
an  excellent  inventory  of  spare  parts. 
Sixth  unit  available,  with  color  hump 
and  first  impression  reverse.  Delivery 
can  be  arranged  for  early  in  1972  and 
may  be  seen  in  actual  production  untM 
that  time.  All  reasonable  offers  con¬ 
sidered. 

Apply:  A.  E.  Wright. 

VICTORIA  PRESS.  LTD., 

Post  Office  Box  300, 

Victoria.  B.C.,  Canada 


GOSS  DUPLEX  24-page  tubular  press  ! 
(T421):  excellent  condition;  complete! 
stereo  department.  Best  offer.  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Independent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. — 
87301.  1 


100,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  needs 
general  manager.  Seeking  young  appli¬ 
cant  with  competence  in  modern  cold 
metal  techniques,  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  People-oriented  organization  ac¬ 
customed  to  high  product  vity  and  good 
morale.  Reply  to  Box  1399,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 

We  need  ace  WRITER  who  can 
WRITE.  Prolific.  Versatile.  Wondrous 
wordsmith  for  account  representative/ 
copywriter  post.  Top  advertising/mar¬ 
keting/con  munications  agency.  Blue 
Chip  clients.  Sales-oriented  experience 
helpful,  will  consider  tyro  whose  port¬ 
folio  shines.  Essential :  reliable,  re¬ 
sponsible,  for  client  counselling.  Grist 
you’ll  mill:  brochures,  mailers,  news¬ 
letters,  movie  scripts.  P.O.P.,  feature 
stories,  more.  H.  B.  Dacey,  Personnel. 
Rumrill-Hoyt,  1895  Mt.  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14620. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CmCVLATION 


HELP  WANTED 

^CLASSmED^DVERTlSim 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

so.  CALIFORNIA 

Fully  qualified  circulation  manager 
needed  for  6-day  evening  and  Sunday 
ABC  daily  of  23,000.  Rapid  growth  of 
area  requires  aggressive  manager  with 
sound  knowledge  of  promotional  tech¬ 
niques.  Salary,  bonus,  profit-sharing, 
company-paid  medical  and  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

Delightful  community  in  northern  San  j 
Diego  County.  Close  to  ocean.  Offset  { 
newspaper  in  modern  plant  (new  this  i 
year).  Many  recent  awards,  including 
National  Newspaper  Association  first 
prize  for  general  excellence. 

Send  full  information  on  ability  and 
experience  to  C.  R.  Appleby,  Times- 
Advocate,  Box  1477,  Rsrandido,  Calif. 
—92025. 


JOIN  WITH  US!  Top  person  in  cir¬ 
culation,  with  right  background  and 
personality,  has  opportunity  of  join¬ 
ing  with  dynamic,  aggressive  news¬ 
paper.  We’re  at  the  top  of  our  field 
and  ready  to  institute  our  own  quality 
Home  Delivery  system.  Preparatory  | 
work  accomplished.  Full  charge  re-  i 
sponsibility.  Run  system  as  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  salary  percentage  of  pro¬ 
fits  system  generates.  This  is  a  per¬ 
manent  career  opportunity  and  definite¬ 
ly  not  for  floaters.  Act  now!  Will  make 
decision  by  Oct.  22.  Send  resume  and 
particulars  to  Suffolk  Life,  Box  167,  . 
Riverhead  N.Y. — 11901. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  for  aggres¬ 
sive  MB^S  Midwest,  part  of  a  respect¬ 
ed  newspaper  group.  Unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  young  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  history  and  requirements,  in 
complete  confidence,  to  Box  1405,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  A  DISTRICT  MANAGER, 
or  supervisor,  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  an  aggressive  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Here’s  your  wportunity  to  work 
with  an  evening,  6-day  offset  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Midwest.  6,000  circulation, 
with  room  to  grow.  Salary:  $160-a- 
week  plus  bonuses.  Hospitalization, 
paid  vacation,  profit-sharing  -but  most 
important — an  opportunity  to  run  your 
own  department,  and  advance!  Please 
reply  by  letter  to  Box  1395,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  references.  We  will  answer 
all  inquiries. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  COMPANY 
looking  for  young,  aggressive  people 
with  circulation  sales  experience,  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  after  training,  in  Zone 
1.  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  in  zone  2. 
Good  salary.  Excellent  potential  for  a 
person  who  is  not  afraid  to  work. 
Suburban  daily  with  5,000  circulation. 
Box  1343,  Editor  &  Ptiblisher. 


FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2 
seeks  creative,  hard  working  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Area  is  expanding  so 
rapidly  that  we  could  be  a  daily  within 
three  years.  Send  resume,  samples, 
references  to  Box  1352,  Bxlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Metro  Elvening  &  Sunday  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  fastest-growing  major  mar¬ 
kets  (Zone  6)  seeks  strong  Circulation 
Manager.  We’re  the  leader  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  competition  is  brisk.  There¬ 
fore,  prior  experience  in  a  competitive 
market  is  almost  a  must  for  the  one 
we  will  choose. 

If  you  are  already  your  paper’s  #1 
circulator  but  seek  improv^  earnings 
and  opportunity,  or  if  you  are  a  strong 
second  on  100,000-200,000  (or  larger) 
daily  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
joining  our  svgressive  young  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

Cqmpensation  geared  to  your  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  needs.  Solid  benefits 
and  exceptional  growth  prospects.  All 
replies  absolutely  confidential.  Write 
Box  1414,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CAM 
Largest  circulation  newspaper  in  grow¬ 
ing  metro  market  (Zone  6)  seeks  top 
Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Must 
have  several  years  experience  as  man¬ 
ager  or  strong  assistant  on  competitive 
city  daily.  Large  phone  room  and  out¬ 
side  sales  staff.  Our  current  CAM  will 
retire  after  more  than  40  years  as  soon 
as  his  successor  is  chosen  and  ready 
to  handle  department.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Elxcellent  benefits  with  year-end  bonus 
arrangement.  All  replies  held  in  strict¬ 
est  confidence.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIESJCED  SALESMAN 
NEEDED.  ZONE  3  DAILY 
Spark  plug  needed  in  classified-display 
department.  Opportunity  to  become 
manager.  Send  resume  Box  1397,  Edi- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 

'  CAM  for  5-day  daily,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Will  supervise  entire  department 
and  direct  telephone  sales.  Good  salary 
plus  profit-sharing,  insurance,  and  com¬ 
mission.  Send  resume  to  Tom  Dutcher, 
Journal.  Waseca.  Minn. — 56093. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


NEED  EDCPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples.  Fla.— 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset  re¬ 
gional  weekly  newspaper  publications 
shop.  Familiar  composition  through 
press.  Unusual  opportunity  in  attrac¬ 
tive  N.Y.  State  metropolitan  area.  Box 
1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  6-day  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Zone  4.  12-M  circulation. 
Hot  metal.  Good  community  and  plant. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1358.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  offset 
A.M.  daily.  Supervisory  ability  and 
experience  more  critical  than  strong 
photocomp  background.  Write  or  call 
Mike  Mea<l,  Central  Pub.  Co.,  205 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  Warren, 
Pa.— 16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


FOREMAN 
Composing  Room 

Are  you  an  experienced  foreman  now 
and  want  to  improve  yourself  with  a 
large,  progressive  metropolitan  daily? 
•Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  and  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  the  composing  room,  and  have  been 
working  with  cold-type?  If  this  de¬ 
scription  fits  you.  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  date  of  availability 
to  Box  1418,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Large  untapped  lineage  potential 
awaits  a  thoroughly  experienced  ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  can  also  motivate  peo¬ 
ple.  North  Central  area  offering  un¬ 
polluted  environment,  good  hunting, 
fishing  and  excellent  schools.  16,500 
daily  offers  good  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion,  fine  sales  aids,  plus  advancement 
opportunity.  Mail  complete  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1375,  l^itor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  is  a 
self-starter  to  join  one  of  Michigan’s 
fastest-growing  newspapers.  Modern,  6- 
column  offset  paper  serving  an  optimis¬ 
tic,  progressive  community  in  the  heart 
of  a  4-season  recreation  area.  Healthy, 
competitive  retail  market  including  3 
new  shopping  centers.  We  offer  good 
salary  and  bonus  that  will  grow  as  you 
produce  results.  If  you  are  strong  on 
copy,  layout,  and  salesmanship,  please 
write  'Tom  Huckle.  Evening  News. 
Cadillac  Michigan  49601,  stating  your 
background  and  goals. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  to  fill 
No.  2  spot  on  southern  California  daily. 
Good  pay  and  fringes.  Box  13.34,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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AGGRESSIVE.  PROMOTION-MINDED 
individual  wanted  for  daily  newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  sell,  layout  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  -f-  commission. 
Contact  Ek).  Hauck,  Dickinson  Press, 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak. — 58601. 


I  EXPERIENCED  AD  SALEISMAN  or 
recent  J-grad  wanted  to  sell  and  serv- 
!  ice  advertising  for  our  outstanding 
semi-weekly  and  weekly.  State  starting 
salary  exiiected:  send  complete  resume. 
Good  working  conditions,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  a  beautiful  place  to  live  in 
Zone  4.  Box  1366,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

i  AGGREISSIVE  AD  SALESMAN  strong 
in  ideas,  layout,  sales;  community  in¬ 
volvement  a  must.  We  need  talent, 
dedication,  hard  work.  Write  fully  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Marty, 
Verde  Independent,  Cottonwood,  Ariz. 
—86326. 


I  EXCELLEINT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  join  forces  with  an  award-win- 
!  ning,  33,000  daily  operating  in  a  brand 
i  new  offset  plant  in  Area  3.  located  in 
progressive  city  with  above-average 
recreational  activities,  schools  and 
churches.  Good  salary,  plus  commis¬ 
sion,  car  allowance,  company-paid 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  paid  vacation, 
etc.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1383,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
Newhouse  Newspapers  seek  experienced, 
dynamic  individual  to  contact  head¬ 
quarters  of  conventional  and  discount 
retail  accounts  in  New  York  area.  Key 
management  responsibility  also  involves 
supervision  of  retail  selling  activities 
of  branch  offices.  Elxcellent  salary, 
fringes  and  opportunity  for  further 
advancement.  Send  resume  to  Box  1420, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RETIRED  or 
semi-retired  advertising  salesman  to  be 
own  boss,  set  own  schedule.  Sell  ads 
for  authorized  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  military-civilian  personnel  of  gov¬ 
ernment  installation.  Untapped  poten¬ 
tial  in  growing  metropolis.  Contact 
Wendell  Faught,  Box  881,  Deming,  N. 
Mex.— 88030. 


EXECUTIVE  SALESMAN 
HEADQUARTERS  NEW  ORLEANS 
This  is  not  a  sales  manager’s  job.  It’s 
a  selling  job,  but  this  person  must  be 
strong  on  organizational  ability. 
Elssentially,  you  would  work  closely 
with  the  publisher  of  an  outstanding 
business  magazine  in  advertising  sales. 
The  publisher  himself  is  a  selling  pub¬ 
lisher,  not  merely  a  management  exec¬ 
utive. 

Moreover,  you  would  work  with  the 
publisher  in  planning  feature  issues  of 
the  magazine  on  particular  phases  of 
the  industry  and  in  selling  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  make  these  feature  issues 
possible.  The  sales  work  is  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local.  Phone,  travel,  sales 
letters  and  other  sales  promotion  ma¬ 
terials  are  all  used. 

At  a  certain  stage,  this  executive  sales¬ 
man  would  be  able  to  take  over  a  given 
iissue  and  complete  all  sales  for  that 
issue,  organizing  prospect  lists,  co¬ 
ordinating  with  the  ^itors  on  the 
content  of  the  issue  and  following  up 
until  the  issue  is  completed. 
QUALIFICATIONS; 

As  noted  above,  applicant  must  be  a 
top-notch  planner  as  well  as  a  per¬ 
suasive  salesman. 

Should  be  especially  strong  on  tele¬ 
phone  work  as  well  as  personal-con¬ 
tact  selling.  Write  to  Box  1394,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  fast-growing 
10,000  ABC  southern  California  offset 
daily ;  shopping  center  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Member  of  7-newspaper  group. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Write  full 
resume  to  Robert  D.  Lyon,  News- 
Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  1346,  ’thousand 
Oaks,  Calif.— 91360. 


NEWS  WRITER  needed  for  expansion 
of  coverage  by  small  daily  in  fast¬ 
growing  pleasant  Upstate  N.Y.  region. 
Need  all-around  person,  writer,  edit¬ 
ing.  camera  know-how  or  desire  to 
learn.  Real  challenge  to  grow  with 
business,  but  can  use  no  specialists. 
Call  or  write:  Eklitor,  Medina  Journal- 
Register,  Medina,  N.Y.  14103. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  state-wide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Cap¬ 
itol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resum£.  letter  samples  and  sa’ary 
,  requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


i  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
!  Afternoon  and  Sunday  daily,  15,000 
j  circulation,  located  in  Zone  3.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Good  salary,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  ;  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Will  consider  recent  J-School 
graduate  or  young  reporter  who  seeks 
I  a  change.  Send  full  resume  with  edu- 
j  ration  and  experience.  Replies  con- 
I  fidential.  Box  1340,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST-GROWING  DAILY  needs  news 
reporter  and  sports  editor  for  expand- 
j  ing  editorial  department.  Emphasis  on 
local  coverage.  Write  fully  to  Editor, 
Statesboro  Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga. 


FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  New 
.lersey  seeks  ambitious  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter/photographer  for  ex¬ 
panding  editorial  operation.  If  you’re 
the  right  person,  you  could  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  within  a  year.  Area  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  we  could  be  a 
daily  soon  thereafter.  Send  resume, 
samples,  references  to  Box  1348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COLORADO  EDITOR 

National  Denver-based  magazine  with 
150,000  circulation  needs  Managing 
Editor  with  at  least  5  years  solid  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Applicants  must  be 
mature  and  have  a  background  in  out¬ 
door  writing  (hunting,  fishing,  etc.) 
plus  skiing.  Job  will  require  participa¬ 
tion  in  all  phases  of  editorial  fulfill¬ 
ment.  from  creative  assignments  to 
dull  nuts  and  bolts.  Excellent  starting 
salary  beginning  Nov.  1.  Rush  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  David  Summer, 
Colorado-Rocky  Mountain  West  Maga¬ 
zine,  7190  W.  14th  Ave..  Denver,  Colo. 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR  WANTED  for 
fast-growing  bi-monthly  magazine,  ex¬ 
panding  operations.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  putting  a  maga¬ 
zine  to  be<l ;  good  rewriter;  layout  and 
pro<luction  a  must.  Located  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  Box  1412,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


/ 


Editor 


Employee  publications 
editor  to  work  on  our 
daily  newspaper  and 
monthly  employee  maga¬ 
zine.  Journalism  or  Eng¬ 
lish  degree  and  1-2  years’ 
writing  experience  in  em¬ 
ployee  communications 
preferred.  Layout  and 
photo  experience  helpful. 
Excellent  salary  and  com¬ 
plete  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  to :  I 

Box  1422, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  (m/f) 
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EaSITOR  for  a  major  midwestcrn  irrect-  ! 
infr  card  publisher.  We  want  someone  ; 
with  exi)erience  in  the  publishinK  I 
world  (maprazines,  books  or  Rreetinfc 
cards),  creative,  energetic,  and  in-  [ 
terest^  in  moving  up  within  a  fast- 
moving,  dynamic  organization.  Send 
resume  and  salary  re<|uests  to  Box 
1373,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  newspaper  of  25,000  | 
circulation.  Big  opportunities  for  hard-  i 
news  writer  in  one  of  northern  Ohio’s  I 
hot  news  areas.  Experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1333,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


NO.  2  MAN 

AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN 
WEEKLY  GROUP 

This  is  a  fine  growth  opportunity  for 
someone  who  is  ready  to  break  out  of 
an  assistant's  job  in  a  larger  or  similar 
sized  organization  and  wants  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  major  resitonsibility.  We  have 
a  long-established  track  record ;  our 
coverage  and  news  space  are  com¬ 
parable  to  many  medium-sized  dailies. 
Box  1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 

Experience  in  copy  editing,  head 
writing,  rewrite;  also  knowledge  of 
newspaper  field,  techniques  desir¬ 
able. 

Intense  interest  in  newspaper 
journalism  required. 

News  editor  responsibilities  for 
right  person  on  leading  news  week-  j 
ly  in  the  field. 

Send  complete  resume  to:  | 

Robert  U.  Brown  | 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well-estab¬ 
lished,  prize-winning  5,000  daily  in 
central  Indiana.  Spot  for  person  who 
is  capable  of  writing  straight  news, 
editorials  and  features,  as  well  as  su¬ 
pervising  news  staff  and  doing  layout. 
Replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  Jack 
Armstrong,  Call-Leader,  P.O.  Box  85, 
Elwood,  Ind.— 46036. 


EDITOR 

Fantastic  opportunity  for  experienced 
weekly  person  to  ^it  16,000  Bowie 
News,  in  fast-growing  Bowie,  Mary¬ 
land.  Weekly  experience  absolutely  es¬ 
sential;  professional  staff;  must  do  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  editorials;  quality  product 
in  a  quality  area.  Write  Edward  D. 
Casey,  Executive  Editor,  Capital-Gazette 
Press,  P.  O.  Box  911,  Annapolis,  Md. — 
21404. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMBSJT  REPORTER 
Prize-winning  semi-weekly.  Zone  4. 
Modern,  air-conditioned  offset  facility. 
Furnish  (1)  resume;  (2)  acceptable 
starting  salary;  (3)  sample  of  writ¬ 
ing  ;  (4)  when  available.  Living  is 

nice  in  our  town  of  8,000.  Recent  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  should  apply.  Box 
1360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  to  work  on  rim  of 
lively  50,000  P.M.  and  learn  wire  and 
state  desks,  etc.  Year  of  daily  desk  ex¬ 
perience,  or  three  years  reportial  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Quality  work  de¬ 
manded.  Applicants  from  Virginia  and 
adjacent  states  sought.  Good  pay — ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Department.  Times-World 
Corp..  P.O.  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  Va. — 
24010. 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  wanted  by 
fast-growing  26M  Ohio  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Able  to  handle  general 
assignments,  features  and  dig  into 
good  workups;  some  copy  editing  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Write  James  K.  Col¬ 
lins.  Elditor,  The  News-Herald,  Box 
351,  Willoughby,  Ohio — 44094. 


STAFF  EXPANSION  creates  two  oi>en- 
ings  -(1)  copy  editor,  adept  at  layout: 
(2)  sports  writer.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary  but  you’ll  nee<l 
plenty  of  talent  to  meet  present  staff 
standards.  Offset/photocomp  P.M.  in 
growing  community  50  miles  south  of 
D.C.  Write:  Charles  Rowe,  Editor,  The 
Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
22401. 


NEWS  EDITOR— South  Florida  45,000 
P.M.  Must  be  meticulous  copy  editor, 
skilled  at  modern  layout.  Tough,  de¬ 
manding,  high  speed  job  for  hard-nosed 
pro.  Not  for  beginner,  amateur,  prima 
donna  or  PR  tsTJC.  Ideal  living  condi¬ 
tions;  new  plant.  Prefer  applicants 
Zones  3  through  8  on  smaller  or  com- 
I  parable  papers.  Full  details,  specific 
j  salary  needs  first  letter.  Box  1377,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS  wantexl  on  leading 
metropolitan  daily  in  zone  1  for  sports 
'  and  telegraph  desks.  Interested  in 
!  young,  experienced  deskmen  who  com¬ 
bine  excellent  news  judgment  and  head 
writing  ability  with  background  and 
interest  in  layout.  Box  1363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  METRO  is  looking  for 
experienced  copyrea<ler-deskman  with 
degree.  Must  have  desire  and  ability  to 
advance.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
l)enefits.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x  1380, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  outstanding 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  group. 
N.Y.  State  attractive  community  and 
area.  Salary  and  option.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  top-flight  professional. 
Box  1390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  beats,  general  assignment. 
Send  resume  to  Clyde  D.  Lowery,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
P.O.  Box  5027,  Tucson.  Ariz. — 85703. 

HELP!  That's  what  we  need — like  a 
police  reporter;  also  a  courthouse-poli¬ 
tical  reporter ;  but  if  you  are  going  to 
need  help  on  the  beat — forget  it.  After¬ 
noon  west  Texas  paper  of  35,000.  Con¬ 
tact  Managing  Editor,  Box  1410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY  NEWS  EDITOR  to  plan, 
makeup  and  produce  6  weekly  zoned 
e<litions,  help  edit  daily,  do  some  re¬ 
porting  for  fast-growing  daily  in  sub¬ 
urban  Atlanta.  Cbntact  Gainer  Bryan. 
Gwinnett  News,  Lawrenceville.  Ga. — 
30245. 


Editors/Wiiters 


We  are  a  leading  publisher 
of  greeting  eards  and  books 
and  have  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  writers  for  our 
editorial  division.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  inrlude  the  de¬ 
velopment,  plannng  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  various  greeting  card 
lines.  Degree  in  Liberal  Arts 
preferred ;  relocation  to  mid¬ 
west  required. 

Please  advise  us  of  your 
interest  by  sending  your 
resume,  in  confidence  to: 

Box  1400, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


An  equal  opportunity  employer 


YOUNG  BUT  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
man.  with  photography  ability,  wanted 
by  top-fl-ght  small-city  daily.  Will 
work  on  regional  news  and  editing. 
Goo<l  opportunity,  goo<l  wages  and 
benefits  in  fine  community.  Write:  Edi¬ 
tor.  Norfolk  (Nebr. — 68701)  Daily 
News. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 
The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Women’s  Editor.  If 
you  have  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  manage  an  award-winning  wo¬ 
men’s  department  and  have  shown 
an  appreciation  for  good  writing, 
good  typography  and  good  photog¬ 
raphy,  you  are  the  person  we  are 
looking  for. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  is  a  43,000 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  print¬ 
ed  offset  and  offers  to  a  qualified 
person  a  position  with  the  latitude 
and  freedom  to  be  creative  and  in¬ 
novative.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  program. 

Please  submit  complete  resume  of 
education,  experience  and  salary 
history  to: 

James  Geladas,  Managing  Editor 
THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque,  Iowa — 52001 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  seven  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Northeastern  North 
Carolina.  Nee<l  experienced  reporter 
who  can  develop  into  group  news  e<litor 
i,fter  learning  territory.  Excellent 
growth  opportunity.  Must  be  self-start¬ 
er  capable  of  supervising  others.  Con¬ 
tact  Joe  Parker,  The  Herald,  Ahoskie, 
N.C.  27910. 


TIRED  OF  DIRTY  AIR  and  water, 
city  traffic  and  crime?  We  are  looking 
for  a  good  young  reporter.  University- 
air  base  community  of  50,000,  near 
Minnesota-Manitoba  lakes  and  fine 
hunting  areas.  Evening  and  Sunday 
daily  with  circulation  of  38,000.  Send 
resume  to  Jack  Hagerty,  Grand  Forks 
Herald,  Box  998,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
—58201. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  pref¬ 
erably  with  small  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  willing  to  invest  dependability, 
integrity,  and  hard  work  in  order  to 
prove  qualification  for  early  promotion 
to  top.  or  near-top  spot  on  small  staff. 
Reputation  for  accuracy,  balanced  cov¬ 
erage  a  must.  5,000  daily  in  excellent 
recreation  area  of  New  York  Southern 
Tier.  Reply  to  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  particulars. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.— 01608 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 28,000  circulation 
Zone  3  daily  has  opening  for  sports 
editor.  Require  experienced  sports 
writer,  with  knowledge  of  good  layout 
and  copy  editing  talent;  sports-minded 
community  demands  well-planned,  well- 
written  sports  pages.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  1398,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  respected,  progressive  50.000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  is  seeking  a  ‘take-charge’ 
type  managing  editor  to  direct  its  en¬ 
tire  news  staff.  Prefer  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  medium-size  daily:  ability 
to  develop  the  confidence  of  his  staff 
as  a  professional;  strong  in  consistent 
news  judgment;  and  administrative 
ability  with  a  flair  for  provocative  edi¬ 
torial  writing. 

Zone  9.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1402,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-METAL  WORKING 
’To  create,  write,  travel,  to  direct  pub¬ 
lications  and  share  in  its  growth.  New 
York  area.  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPENINGS  IN  PHU4NSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 


MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditione<l  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News 
Sun.  Waukegan.  Ml. — 60085.  Wm.  X. 
Schaefer,  .\ssistant  Production  Mgr. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machines 
—6  on  tape.  Jus’Tape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compugraphic  2961-H-S.  Must  have 
knowle<lge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  phone  number. 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily.  40,000 
circulation.  Modern,  air-conditioned 
Plant.  36'^  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact:  Joseph  Muldowney,  The 

News-Sun.  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Ph: 
(312)  689-7019. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
—38701. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages,  good  opportunity  with 
fast-growing  organization.  Call  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Allietl  Printing  Corp., 
280  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 
—07662.  Ph:  (201)  794-0400. 


PRINTERS 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
.Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


WORKING  FOREMAN;  potential  su¬ 
perintendent;  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCrriON  manager  for  sub¬ 
urban  5,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUcrrioN  manager 

Challenging  opportunity  to  manage 
start-up  of  modern  offset-photocomposi¬ 
tion  newspaper  publishing  plant  in 
chart  area  2.  Will  participate  in  equip¬ 
ment  selection,  plant  layout,  produc¬ 
tion  staffing  and  planning.  Must  be 
experienced  in  offsrt  press  operations, 
including  process  color,  and  photo¬ 
composition  with  proven  abilities  to 
organize,  train,  direct  and  lead  pro¬ 
duction  staff.  Required  by  January 
1972.  Send  resumi  in  confidence  to 
Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

REPORTER  TO  SWITCH 
TO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000  as  a  reporter  on  a  daily... 

and  you’re  ready  to  move  to  PR . 

As  the  leading  recruiter  of  PR  men 
and  women  we  have  several  searches 
for  New  York  corporations  and  New 
York  PR  agencies.  Our  fees  are  paid. 

EDWIN  B.  STERN 

Executive  Recruitment,  15  E.  48,  NYC 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUILDING  SERVICES  MANAGER  TOTAL  NEWSROOM  EXPERIENCE— 
Administrator  in  operating  and  main-  Aggressive,  efficient,  imaginative  young 
taining  office  and  manufacturing  build-  slotman  seeks  same,  or  better  with  reai 
ings.  Exijerience  encompasses  building  pro,  or  can  rebuild  your  newsroom, 
services,  including  space  planning  and  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

allocation,  minor  and  major  construe- - 

tion,  administration  of  real  estate,  WORKER/BRIGHT/PERSONABLE,  35, 
implement  effective  cost  reduction  pro-  seeks  solid  newspaper  writing  experi- 
cedures  and  relate  to  all  organizational  ence:  4*year  Business  Degree  completed 
levels.  Box  1322,  Elditor  &  Pub.isher.  2'/^  years.  Advertising/PR  major. 

- - - Layout  background.  Box  1299,  Editor  & 

17  YEARS  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  Publisher. 

41  years  old.  Fine  track  record.  Box  ' - 

1336,  Editor  &  Publisher.  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

- News  Chief,  major  international  broad- 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN,  well-edu-  •’asting  station.  New  York-based,  seeks 
cated,  late  20’s.  Experienced  in  man-  Te*""'  ^  exMutive  position  or 

agement  and  daily,  weekly  and  agency  Currently  combining  city, 

fields:  strong  on  sales  and  la^ut;  gables  desk  management  with  r^ort- 
proven  performance  record.  Box  1376,  correspondent  supervision. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  experienced  daily,  wire 

service,  foreign.  Age  45:  will  relocate, 
interview.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Pub- 
AD  MANAGER  OR  CAM— 44— 21  Usher. 

years’  experience.  6  as  CAM  on  230M  - - - - 

daily  in  highly  competitive  market:  YOUNG  WRITER.  26,  seeks  oppor- 
also  agency  experience.  Box  1368,  tunity  on  women’s  or  news  sections  of 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  daily  or  PR.  J-degree.  Prefer  zones  6 

-  or  8:  will  consider  others.  Box  1329, 

SEEK  PUBLISHER,  General  Man-  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ager's  position  quality-minded  daily  or 

group.  20  years*  experience,  heavy  edi-  TALENTED  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
torial  with  sound  background  sales,  competent  in  sports,  education,  politics 
production,  labor  relations.  At  40,  man-  general  reporting ;  also  excels  in 

ages  major  division  one  of  vrorld’s 

prestigious  dailies.  Formerly  held  all  TV.  Box  1328.  Editor  &  Pub  isher. 

newsroom  titles  through  managing  edi-  _ _ _  _ _ 

tor  medium  daily.  Box  1389,  Editor  &  RECENT  GRADUATE,  24,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Publisher.  Journalism:  available  Jan.  I,  1972; 

_  pay  secondary  to  solid  experience ; 

‘Ai.  i.  small  daily,  weekly,  trade  paper,  mag- 

YOUNG  MAN  with  strong  manage-  anywhere.  Box  1362, 

ment  background  seeks  new  challenges  ^  Publisher. 

and  responsibilities  as  publisher-general _ 

manager  in  areas  2,  5  or  9.  Box  1393,  ttddadtaxt  ■  ^  m  i 

^itor  &  Publisher.  LIBRARIAN,  or  senior  assistant.  Male. 

_ ! _  .  age  29 — 8  years’  experience :  editorial. 

nPim  ATTriMsj  PWomirTinM  research,  microfilm,  electro-mechanical, 
OPERATIONS  --PRODUX^riON  marketing  systems.  Social  science  de- 

Heavy  Systems.  Electronic  and  Me- 

chanical  Engineering.  Data  Processing.  *  Publisher. 

Experienced  all  areas  of  production,  in¬ 
cluding  labor  negotiations.  Good  front  EDITOR,  50,  for  sinall  or  medium 
office  exposure  and  general  business  daily.  Former  ^  managing  editor  7,500 
acumen.  40’s,  family,  and  presently  on  daily,  copy  editor  70,000  evening-Sun- 
executive  staff  of  Area  4  metro.  All  in-  <lay,  wire  service  editor.  Native  of 
quiries  will  be  answered  and  held  in  Midwestern  small  town.  A.B.,  family, 
abralute  confidence.  Box  1407,  ^itor  GOP.  SDX.  Box  1386,  Editor  &  Pub- 
&  Publisher.  lisher. 

- - - EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER. 

ARTISTS— CARTOONISTS  female — B.A.  English — seeks  work  as 

-  writer  for  Ohio  trade  publication  or 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  37.  sports  and  o’ur  1372. 

editorial  cartoonist.  charts,  maps.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
photo  retouching,  layouts.  EImployed  in 

Area  2  P.M.  with  250M  circulation.  SPORTS  WRITER,  23,  experienced. 

Will  relocate.  Box  1381,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  1-Y  in  draft.  Now  full-time  grad  stu- 

lisher.  dent  in  Journalism.  Anxious  for  oppor¬ 

tunity  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  1385, 

CmCVLATIofr^^^^  - 

-  YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR— 3  years 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  28  years  Major  League  and  cojlefre  coverage— 
exiierience,  will  relocate  anywhere  on  ^ks  writing  spot  with  Zone  1  or  9. 
any  size.  Experience  in  all  phases:  city  Award-winning.  Excellent  references, 
and  country,  building,  promoting,  sell- 

ing,  collecting,  service,  magazines,  in-  1374,  iJditor  &  Publisher, 

surance.  Little  Merchants,  dealers, 

motor  routes  and  Home  Delivery.  FORMER  EXHTOR  of  small  offset 
Unique  background:  broad  experienuce  weekly  ready  for  bigger  things.  Can 
in  management.  Call  after  6  P.  M.  do  newswriting,  general  assignment, 
(803)  226-9969.  sports,  features  and  layout  for  daily 

or  weekly  newspaper.  Prefer  Rocky 

■ — — - —  Mountain  area.  Box  1361,  Editor  & 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  CITY  DKK  PRO.  can  report,  edit. 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily:  40  •’P"  quality  news  operation,  "rop  back- 

years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance  ground,  references;  age  mid-40  s;  cur- 


EDITORIAL 


ARTISTS— CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  37,  sports  and 
editorial  cartoonist.  charts,  maps, 
photo  retouching,  layouts.  EImployed  in 
Area  2  P.M.  with  250M  circulation. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1381,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ CIRCVLATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTTOR,  28  years 
exiierience,  will  relocate  anywhere  on 
any  size,  ^perience  in  all  phases :  city 
and  country,  building,  promoting,  sell¬ 
ing,  collecting,  service,  magazines,  in¬ 
surance,  Little  Merchants,  dealers, 
motor  routes  and  Home  Delivery. 
Unique  background;  broad  experienuce 
in  management.  Call  after  6  P.  M. 
(803)  226-9969. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 


to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


display  ADVERTISING  ^ge  46.  extensivi  exis 

phases.  Sidelined  two  ye 
ADVER'nSING  REPRESENTATIVE,  Anxious  to  return  to  wo 
28;  classified  and  display  experience:  native,  creative,  versatil 
self-motivator;  seeking  career  position  reading.  Northwestern  g 
with  greater  responsibilities  Chart  dien,  416-llth  Ave.,  N.] 
Area  4,  9.  Box  1364,  Elditor  A  Publisher,  burg.  Fla. — 33701. 
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EDITORIAL  I 


CONCERNED  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
Two  years  experience,  with  J-degree. 
age  24.  wants  more  experience  digging 
for  a  good,  solid  news  story  on  local 
government  and  education  for  his  edi¬ 
tor.  Resume  upon  request.  Prefer  small 
or  medium  daily  in  areas  1  or  2 ;  will 
consider  weekly.  Box  1416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CREATIVE  EDITOR  with  flair  for  New 
York  Daily  News-type  heads,  wants 
suitable  position.  A  brightener.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Prefer  Zones  1  and  2.  Box  1401, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ARIZONA-NEW  MEXICO-NEVADA 
VETERAN  DESK  EXECUTIVE  facing 
forced  retirement  April  (at  65)  after 
45-year  career  (last  23  on  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  great  papers).  Anxious  to  return 
smaller  town  living.  Willing  to  corre¬ 
spond,  leading  to  interview.  Box  1396, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  assistant  or  colum¬ 
nist.  Top  credentials,  young,  with  10 
years’  experience.  Current  salary ;  3267/ 
week.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BLACKLISTED  by  former  employer, 
reporter,  27,  with  hard-earned  year  of 
experience,  wishes  to  return  to  busi¬ 
ness.  B.S.  in  journalism — M.  A.  in  his¬ 
tory.  Good  clips  and  references  from 
immediate  superiors  available  on  re¬ 
quest.  Any  editors  interested  in  a  re¬ 
porter  that  produces  .  .  .  just  pro¬ 
duces?  Let’s  hear  from  you.  Box  1413, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


DECEMBER  J-GRAD  seeks  job  on 
daily  or  weekly — any  size — zones  8.  9. 
College  publication  experience.  Box 
1403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^^reeTa^  ^ 

ARE  YOU*  IN  NEED  of  quality  cover¬ 
age  in  home  fashions?  Business  and 
industrial  news?  Award-winning  re¬ 
porter/editor  now  free-lancing.  Will  be 
covering  fall  premiere  in  High  Point, 
N.C.,  and  seeking  stringer  assign¬ 
ments.  Will  meet  your  deadline  and 
supply  all  photo  needs — straight  from 
the  beehive.  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY^^^^ 

JANUARY  J-GRAD  seeks  photo/writ¬ 
ing  situation  with  magazine,  photo 
spot  with  middle  daily,  or  photo  edit¬ 
ing  position  with  either.  Service  com¬ 
plete.  Any  zone.  Box  1365,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODVCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  change.  30  years  experience 
in  all  phases,  including  photocomposi¬ 
tion,  of  medium-size  daily  operation. 
Desire  position  with  newspaper  con¬ 
verting  to  or  wanting  better  investment 
return  from  new  processes.  Box  1408, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


.Zip  Code 


Authorized  by. 


Classification 


rently  employed.  Box  1391,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

UNIQUE  WRITING  TALENT/poetry/ 
Nellie  Bly  calibre — magazine  experience 
—desires  newspaper  opportunity  under 
editor  who’ll  groom/guide.  Samples. 
Live-wire.  Box  1415,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46,  extensive  experience  in  ail 
phases.  Sidelined  two  years  by  illness. 
Anxious  to  return  to  work.  I’m  imagi¬ 
native.  creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copy¬ 
reading.  Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Her- 
dien,  416-llth  Ave.,  N.E.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Fla.— 33701. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Book  Beat 

Among  a  number  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  books  to  cross  our  desk  in 
the  last  few  weeks  is  “The  Ep- 
pleton  Hall”  written  by  Scott 
Newhall  (Howell-North  Books, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  $6.95,  304 

pages)  who  was  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  is 
now  running  his  own  campaign 
for  mayor  of  that  city. 

It  is  his  owm  narrative  of  the 
11,000-mile  voyage  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  San  Francisco  of  the 
100-foot  Tyne  River  steam  pad¬ 
dle  wheel  tug  boat  by  that  name, 
the  last  of  its  breed,  which  New¬ 
hall  rescued  from  the  mud  flats 
at  Newcastle-Upon-Tyne. 

It  is  a  true-life  adventure 
story  from  the  moment  Captain 
Newhall  and  cohorts  almost 
landed  in  the  clutches  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  after  trying  to  “lib¬ 
erate”  the  “Reliant,”  a  sister 
ship  which  was  fully  operational 
but  part  of  which  was  to  be 
displayed  at  the  Greenwich 
Museum,  through  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  rebuilding  of  “The  Ep- 
pleton  Hall”  and  the  six-month 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
up  to  San  Francisco. 

With  a  maximum  speed  of 
six  knots  and  a  crew  of  12  vol¬ 
unteers,  the  saga  includes  the 
excitement  of  numerous  storms 
and  drifting  helplessly  while 
emergency  repairs  were  made, 
running  out  of  fuel  at  sea,  and 
visits  to  20  ports  enroute. 

Karl  Kortum,  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Maritime  Mu¬ 
seum,  for  which  the  tug  was 
destined,  who  acted  as  Chief 
Officer  during  the  voyage,  calls 
Newhall’s  prose  a  “throwaway 
style.”  It  is  a  breezy,  salty  yarn 
that  will  be  hard  to  put  down 
by  anyone  who  loves  sea  and 
adventure  stories,  or  just  any¬ 
one  who  knows  Newhall. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Another  hard-to-put  down 
book  is  “Forty  Days  With  the 
Enemy,”  by  Richard  Dudman, 
chief  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Loiiis  Post-Dispatch 
(Liveright,  New  York,  $5.95, 
182  pages).  It  is  an  expansion 
of  6  articles  published  in  the 
P.-D. 

On  Thursday,  May  7,  1970, 
six  days  after  President  Nixon 
announced  American  ground 
forces  were  moving  into  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Dudman  and  two  other 
correspondents  (Elizabeth  Pond 
of  The  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor  and  Mike  Morrow  of  the 
Dispatch  News  Service  Interna¬ 
tional)  were  trying  to  follow  the 
ground  forces  on  the  road  to 


at  Thirty 


Phnom  Penh  in  a  borrowed  jeep 
and  blundered  into  “no  man’s 
land.” 

Dudman  tells  of  their  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  at  first  suspected  them  of 
being  CIA  agents  and  yet  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  lynch-minded 
peasants.  His  account  of  their 
almost-constant  movement  at 
night  while  their  identity  was 
being  checked,  how  they  were 
well-hidden  in  spite  of  their 
frequent  proximity  to  American 
and  Vietnam  ground  forces, 
their  occasional  sighting  of  U.S. 
planes,  and  their  subsequent  re¬ 
lease  on  a  highway  from  where 
a  South  Vietnamese  Army  truck 
gave  them  a  lift  into  Saigon, 
sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  difficulty  of  fighting  a  war 
against  guerilla  forces. 

At  first  the  three  correspon¬ 
dents  thought  they  were  going 
to  be  shot,  then  when  they  were 
invited  to  write  articles  they 
were  afraid  of  falling  into  a 
permanent  role  as  captive  prop¬ 
agandists  but  “we  were  never 
coerced  or  even  asked  to  write 
or  say  anything  we  considered 
untrue,  nor  were  we  asked  to 
sign  anything  formulated  by 
anyone  else,”  Dudman  wrote. 

The  author  believes  the  other 
17  news  correspondents  missing 
in  Cambodia  are  still  alive. 
Dudman,  Pond  and  Morrow  sent 
a  cable  to  Sihanouk  after  their 
arrival  in  Saigon  who  replied 
he  would  try  to  learn  their 
whereabouts  and  arrange  for 
their  release. 

if  * 

“My  Love  Affair  with  Life,” 
by  Oscar  S.  Stauffer  as  told  to 
Ruth  Zimmer,  (American  Year¬ 
book  Company,  172  pages)  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  lore  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

This  is  the  personal  story  of 
a  boy  from  Hope,  Kansas,  whose 
journalistic  career  started  in 
1906  as  a  cub  reporter  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  in  Emporia, 
Kan.,  at  $6  a  week  and  who  now 
at  82  is  chairman  of  Stauffer 
Publications,  Inc.,  which  owns 
15  daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  Stauffer  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star  in 
1915  when  he  bought  his  first 
paper,  a  country  weekly  in  Pea¬ 
body,  Kan.  His  journey  from 
there  up  the  ladder  of  journal¬ 
istic  success,  with  a  “side  trip” 
into  oil  land  speculation,  is  re¬ 
lated  in  such  detail  that  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  financing  various 
newspaper  purchases  will  make 
the  mouths  water  of  all  present 
and  potential  newspaper  buyers. 


He  also  reports  some  disappoint¬ 
ments  such  as  his  failure  to  buy 
the  newspapers  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  which  the  Ridders  sub¬ 
sequently  acquired. 

Another  interesting  “side 
trip”  in  his  career  is  his  story 
of  the  “country  boys  who  band¬ 
ed  together  to  get  Alf  Landon” 
nominated  for  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Stauffer’s  autobiography 
is  a  who’s  who  of  newspaper 
greats  with  whom  he  worked  or 
was  associated  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other. 

• 

Gannetireportsnet 
income  is  up  $2.6M 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  reported 
record  net  income  gains  of  25 
percent  for  the  third  quarter 
and  28  percent  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1971,  before 
extraordinary  items. 

The  third  quarter  figures : 

Net  income  of  $4,194,743  was 
up  25  percent  from  $3,365,489 
in  1970.  Nonrecurring  costs  of 
$508,600  in  connection  with  the 
merger  of  Federated  into  Gan¬ 
nett  reduced  net  income  for  the 
quarter  to  $3,686,143. 

Earnings  per  share  were  46 
cents  before  and  41  cents  after 
the  extraordinary  charge,  com¬ 
pared  with  37  cents  for  1970. 

Total  revenues  were  $51,686,- 
755,  up  9  percent  from  $47,462,- 
114  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1970. 

For  the  39  weeks  ended  Sept. 
26,  the  figrures  are: 

Net  income  up  28  percent  to 
$12,210,279  before  extraordin¬ 
ary  items,  and  $12,202,848  after, 
from  $9,602,786  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  in  1970. 

Earnings  per  share  were 
$1.36  before,  and  $1.35  after, 
extraordinary  items,  compared 
with  $1.06  for  1970. 

Total  revenues  were  $154,- 
742,267,  up  10  percent  from 
$140,750,708  for  1970. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

lO/i  10/13 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ...  3i'/i  37'/4 

Berkey  Photo  .  K'/i  13% 

Boise  Cascade  .  23yi  25% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstj] .  48  49% 

Cowles  Communications  .  I2'/|  13 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  32%  34 

Cutler  Hammer  .  43'/j  43% 

Oayco  Corp .  18  18% 

Digital  Equipment  .  75  73% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  85%  W/t 

Eltra  Corp .  26%  27% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  36%  36% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  10  lOVi 

Gannett  Co .  59%  58 

Georgia  Pacific  .  52%  51% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  39  40% 

Harris  Intertype  .  58%  55yi 

Inmont  .  14%  14% 

International  Paper  .  33%  33% 

Interpublic  Group  .  26%  25 

Kimberly  Clark  .  29%  29% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  67%  68% 

North  American  Rockwell  _  27%  28% 


Republic  Corp .  4%  5% 

Richardson  Co.  .  12%  13% 

RIdder  Publications  .  27  27Vj 

Singer  .  68%  66% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  42  42% 

Time  Inc .  58%  60 

Times  Mirror  .  46yi  46% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  20  19% 

White  Consolidated  .  25%  21% 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Domtar  .  10  9% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  15%  16 

Lee  Enterprises  .  18  18 

Media  General  .  38%  39 

Milgo  Electronics  .  15'%  15% 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  I3'%  14% 

New  York  Times  .  23%  23% 

PKL  Co .  7  9% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  19  18% 

Washington  Post  .  26%  24% 

Wood  Industries  .  17%  17% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp.  _  31  31% 

Booth  Newspapers  .  26  26% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  21  22 

Com  Corp .  5%  4% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  9yi  10 

Compuscan  .  8'%  9'% 

Datascan  .  7'%  6'% 

Dow  Jones  .  48'%  46% 

Downe  Comm .  6%  6'% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  24'%  24'% 

Grey  Advertising  .  isyi  I6yi 

Hurletron  .  3%  4% 

Multimedia  Inc .  34'%  34 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  36'%  35yi 

Photon  .  8'%  7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  16'%  16'% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  5%  5% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  1 9'%  19'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  15%  15'% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  22%  20<% 

Southam  Press  .  63'%  63 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  25%  25 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  33  3l'/i 


Smith  Hempstone 
Always  lowed  history... 

and  wanted  to  become  a  writer.  And 
it  is  both  a  sense  of  history  and 
stylistic  excellence  which  distinguish 
his  weekly  column  for  The  Star  and 
national  syndication.  A  style  of 
writing  which  has  won  both  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  Overseas  Press  Club 
Awards.  It's  that  same  deft  style 
with  a  sense  of  historical  perspective 
which  enlightens  his  readers. 

The  Washington  Star 
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The  Peale,  Model  C3722W 
Simulated  TV  Picture 


^nith 
introduces 
a  portable  that 
...outcolors 
...outbrightens 
...outdetails,  and 
...outperforms 
every  other 
colorTV 
its  size. 
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Now  famous  Zenith  Chromacolor 
comes  in  a  new  16-inch  (diagonal)  portable 
that  goes  anywhere  in  the  house. 

Its  totaUy  advanced  Chromacolor  system 
features  Zenith’s  dependable  Handcndted 
chassis  and  patented  Chromacolor  picture 
tube— the  first  tube  to  fully 
illuminate  every  color 
dot  on  a  jet-black  back¬ 
ground.  To  bring  you  a 
color  picture  so  good, 
you  really  have  to  see  it,  to  see  why  it’s 
become  the  standard  of  excellence. 

Visit  a  Zenith  dealer  and  see  Zenith’s 
new  16-inch  (diagonal)  portable.  Newest 
member  of  the  Chromacolor  family  of 
screen  sizes.  At  Zenith,  the  quality  goes 
in  before  the  name  goes  on.^ 


PORTABLE 


Better  shocked  than  asleep—? 


“Where  religion  is  dying  today,  it  is  dying  of 
dullness  and  an  inability  of  the  churches  to  keep 
people  awake.” 

The  words  are  those  of  George  Plagenz, 
ordained  minister  and  former  sports  writer,  who 
two  years  ago  agreed  to  head  Cleveland  Press 
religious  coverage  by  dealing  with  topics  that  the 
man  in  the  street  could  identify  with  himself 
and  his  family. 

“The  reader  we  were  after,”  he  said,  “probably 
didn’t  read  the  religion  pages.  He  had  learned 
they  were  full  of  church  doings  and  feature  stories 
about  church  people— neither  of  which  inter¬ 
ested  him.” 

The  “game  plan”  was  simple: 

Come  up  with  a  religion  topic  each  week  that 
would  start  on  Page  One  and  “jump”  to  the 
religion  pages. 

The  Press  has  followed  that  policy  with  only  a 
few  exceptions  for  nearly  two  years.  Here  are 
some  of  the  Page  One  headlines  that  have 
appeared  over  religion  stories: 

“Astrology— Why  it’s  the  secret  religion  of  so 
many  church  women”;  “Why  can’t  I  marry 
anyone  I  want?”  (on  the  Jewish  youth  rebellion); 
“Will  motherhood  become  a  dirty  word?” 

(about  Zero  Population  growth);  and  “Is  it  a  sin  to 
look  at  a  girl  in  the  centerfold?”  (a  story  on  the 
sex  revolution). 

George  Plagenz  doesn’t  please  everyone.  “Isn’t 
it  shocking,”  said  a  local  pastor  of  one  of  his 
articles,  “the  way  the  newspaper  is  reporting 
this?” 

The  clergyman  was  answered  by  a  fellow 
pastor  who  said,  “What  is  shocking  is  the  story— 
not  the  reporting  of  it.” 

To  Plagenz,  it  is  better  to  shock  than  to  sleep. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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GEORGE  PLAGENZ  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
—He  brought  religion  to  Page  One. 
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